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IcONTimiKD.J 

Newhurv on vk Mkiiiumack, 

July ye Uth, 1616. 

We were hardly well on our way yesterday, 
from Agawam, when a dashing young gallant 
rode up very fast behind us. He was fairly clad, 
in rich stuffs, and rode a nag of good mettle. He 
saluted us with much ease and courtliness, offer¬ 
ing especial compliments to Rebecca, to whom he 
seemed well known, and who I thought was both 
glad and surprised at his coming. As I rode 
near, she saiil it gave her great joy to bring to 
each other's acquaintance. Sir Thomas Hale, d 
good friend of her father’s, and her cousin Mar¬ 
garet, who, like himself, was a new comer. He 
replied, that he should look with favor on anyone 
who was near to her in friendship or kindred; 
and, on learning my father’s name, said he had 
seen him at his uncle’s, Sir Matthew Hole’s, many 
years ago, and could vouch for him os a worthy 
man. After some pleasant and merry discoursing 
with us, he and my brother fell into converse upon 
the state of affairs in the Colonie, the late la- 
meniable warre with the Narraganset and Pe- 
quod Indians, together with the growth of here- 
sie and schism in the Churches, which latter he 
attributed to the wicked policy of the Home Gov¬ 
ernment, in checking the wholesome severity of 
the laws hore enacted against the schemers and 
ranters. “I quite agree,” said he, “with Mr. 
Rawson, that they should have hanged ten where 
they did one.” Cousin Rebeooa here said she 
was sure her fathey was now glad the laws were 
changed, and that he had often told her that, al¬ 
though the condemned deserved their punish¬ 
ment, he was not sure that it was the best way to 
put down the hcresie. If she was ruler, she con¬ 
tinued, in her merry way, she would send all the 
schemers and ranters, and all the sour, crabbed, 
busy-bodies in the churches, off to Rhode Island, 
where all kinds of folly, in spirituals as well os 
temporals, were permitted, and one craxy head 
could not ropro.ach another. 

Palling back a little, and waiting for Robert Pike 
and cousin Broughton to come up, I found them 
marvelling at the coming of the young gentleman, 
who it did seem had no special concernment in 
these parts, other than his acquaintance with Re¬ 
becca, and his desire of her oompanie. Robert 
Pike, as is natural, looks upon him with no great 
partialitio, yet he admits him to be well-bred, 
and of much and varied knowledge, acquired by 
far travel os well as study. I must say, 1 like not 
his confident and bold manner, and bearing, to¬ 
ward my fair cousin; and he hath more likeness 
of a cast-off dangler at the court, than of a mod¬ 
est and seemly country gentleman, of a staid and 
well-ordered house. Mistress Broughton says he 
was not at first accredited in Boston, but that her 
father, and Mr. Atkinson, and the chief people 
there now, did hold him to bo not only what ho 
professoth as respeoteth his gentlemanly lineage, 
but also learned, and ingenious, and well versed 
in the Scriptures, and the works of godly writers, 
both of ancient and modern time. I noted that 
Robert was very silent during the rest of our 
journey, and seemed abashed and troubled in the 
presence of the gay gentleman; for, although a 
fair and comely youth, and of good family and 
estate, and accounted solid and judicious beyond 
his years, he does, nevertheless, much lack the 
ease and ready wit with which the latter oom- 
mendeth himself to my sweet kinswoman. 

We forded about noon a brood stream called 
Parker river, very deep, so that wo wetted our 
hose and skirts somewhat; and soon, to our great 
joy, beheld the pleasant cleared fields and dwell¬ 
ings of the Settlement, stretching along for a 
goodlie distance, while, beyond all, the great ocean 
rolled, blue and cold, under an high easterly 
wind. Passing through a brood path, with well 
tilled fields on caoh hand, where men were busy 
planting oorne, and young maidens dropping the 
seed, wo oamo at length to uncle Rawson’s plant¬ 
ation, looking well-nigh as fair and brood os the 
lands of Hilton Grange, with a good frame house, 
and lai’gc barns thereon. Turning up the lane, 
wo were met by the house-koepor, a respectable 
kinswoman, who received us with great civilitie. 
Sir Thomas, although pressed to stay, excused 
himself for the time, promising to call on the 
morrow, and rode on to the Ordinary. I was sad¬ 
ly tired with my journey, and was glad 
shown to a chamber and a comfortable bed. 

I was awakened this morning by the pleasant 
voice of my cousin, who shared my bed. She had 
arisen and thrown open the window looking to¬ 
wards the sun-rising, and the air came in soft and 


, and laden with the sweets of flowers and 
green growing things. When 1 had gotten my¬ 
self ready, I sat with her at the window, and 1 
think I may say it was with a feeling of praise 
and thanksgiving that mine eyes wandered up 
and’ down over the green meadows, and corn¬ 
fields, and orchards, of my new home. Where, 
thought I, foolish one, bo the terrors of the wil¬ 
derness, which troubled thy daily thoughts and 
thy nightly dreams! Where be theglooiny shades, 
and desolate mountains, and the wild beasts, with 
their dismal bowlings and rages! Here all look¬ 
ed peaceful, and bespoke comfort and contented- 
ncss. Even the great woods which climbed up 
the hills in the distance looked thin andsoftj with 
their faint young leaves, a yellowish grey, inter¬ 
mingling with pale, silvery shades, indicating, as 
my cousin saith, the different kinds of trees, some 
of which, like the willow, do put on their leaves 
early, and others late, like the oak, with which 
the whole region abouudeth. A sweet, quiet pic¬ 
ture it was, with a warm sun, very bright and 
clear, shining over it, and the great sea, glisten¬ 
ing with the exceeding light, bounding the view 
of mine eyes, but bearing my thoughts, like swift 
ships, to the land of my birth, and so uniting, as 
it were, the newe world with the old. Oh, thought 
I, the merciful God, who reneweth the earth and 
maketh It glad and bravo with greenery and flow¬ 
ers of various hues and smells, and causeth his 
south winds to blow and his rains to fall, that 
seed-time may not fail, doth even here, in the ends 
of his creation, prank and beautify the work of 
his hands, making the desert places to rejoice, and 
the wilderness to blossom as the rose. Verily 
his love is over all—the Indian heathen as well as 
the English Christian. And what abundant cause 
for thanks have I, that I have been safely landed 
a shore so fair and pleasant, and enabled to 
, an mine eyes in peace and love on so sweet a 
May morning! And I was minded of a verse 
which I learned from dear and honored mother 
when a child— 

“ Teach mo, mv God, thy love to know, 

That this new light which now I sec, 
both the work and workman show. 

Then by the sun-bcaras I will climb to thee.” 
When we went below, wo found on the window 
seat which looketh to the road-way a great bunch 
of flowers of manie kinds, such as I W never 
seen in mine own countrie, very fresh, and glis¬ 
tening with the dew. Now, when Rebecca took 
them up, her sister said, “ Nay, they are not Sir 
Thomas’s gift, for young Pike hath just left them.” 
■Whereat, ns I thought, she looked vexed and ill 
at ease. “ They are yours, then, cousin Marga¬ 
ret,” said she, rallying, “for Robert and you did 
ride aside all the way from Agawam, and he scarce 
spake to me the day long. 1 sec I have lost mine 
old lover, and ray little cousin has found a new 
one. I shall write cousin Oliver all about it,” 
“ Nay,” said I, “ old lovers are better than new; 
but I fear my sweet cousin hath not so considered 
it” She blushed, and looked aside, and for some 
space of time 1 did miss her smile, and she spake 
little. 

May ye ZOth. —’We had scarcely breakfasted, 
when him they call Sir Thomas called on us, and 
with him came also a Mr. Sewall, and the minis¬ 
ter of the church, Mr. Richardson, both of whom 
did cordially welcome home my cousins, and were 
civil to my brother and myself. Mr. Richardson 
and Leonard fell to conversing about the state of 
the church; and Sir Thomas discoursed us in his 
lively way. After some little tarry, Mr. Sewall 
invited us to go with him to Deer's island, a small 
way up the river, where he and Robert Pike had 
some men splitting staves for the Bermuda mar¬ 
ket. As the diiy was clear and warm, we did 
readily agree to go, and forthwith set out for the 
river, passing through the woods for near a half 
mile. When we came to the Merrimac, we found 
it a great and broad stream. We took boats, 
“id were rowed up the river, enjoying the pleas- 
ig view of the green banks, and the rooks hang- 
ig over the water, covered with bright mosses, 
id besprinkled with pale, white flowers. Mr. 
Sewall pointed out to us the different kinds of 
trees, and their nature and uses, and especially 
the sugar tree, which is very beautiful in its leaf 
and form, and from which the people of this 
countrie do draw a sap well nigh as sweet os the 
juice of the Indian cane, making good treacle apd 
sugar. Deer’s island hath rough, rooky shores, 
very high and steep, and is well covered with a 
P'eat growth of trees, manie evergreen pines and 
lomlooks, which looked exceeding old. We found 
a good seat on the mossy trunk of one of these 
great trees, which had fallen from its extreme 
age, or from some violent blast of wind, from 
whence we could see the river running with loud 
noise over the rooks, and hoar the melodious 
sound of the wind in the leaves of the pines, and 
the singing of birds ever and anon: and lest this 
should seem too end and lonely, we could also 
hear the sounds of the axes and beetles of the 
workmen, clearing the timber, not far off. It was 
not long before Robert Pike came up, and joined 
us. He was in his working dress, and his face 
and hands were much discolored by the smut of 
the burnt logs, which Rebecca playfully remark¬ 
ing, he said there were no mirrors in the woods, 
and that must be his apology; that, besides, it 
did not become a plain maUj like himself, who had 
to make his own fortune in the world, to try to 
imitate those who had only to open their mouths, 
to be fed like young robbins, without trouble or 
toil. Such might go as brave as they would, if 
they would only excuse his neoessitie. I thought 
he spoke with some bitterness, which indeed was 
not without the excuse, that the manner of our 
gay young gentleman towards him savored much 
of pride and contemptuousness. My beloved 
cousin, who hath a good heart, and who, I must 
think, apart from the wealth and family of Sir 
Thomas, rather inolineth to her old friend and 
neighbor, spake cheerily and kindly to him, and 
besought me privately to do somewhat to help her 
remove his vexation. So we did discourse of 
manie things, very pleasantly. Mr. Richardson, 
on hearing Rebecca say that the Indians did take 
the low melancholy noises of the pine trees in 
the winds to be the voices of the spirits of the 
woods, saidfthat they always called to his mind 
the sounds in the mulberry trees which the 
prophet spoke of. Hereupon Rebecca, who hath 
her memory well provided with divers readings, 
both of the poets and other writers, did cite very 
opportunely some ingenious lines: 

“ Walk with thyftUow-oreatnres, note the hush 
And whUperings amosg them: not a spring 

Or leaf but bath bis morning hymn, each bush 
And oak doth know I AMP 

And the same writer, she said, had something in 
one of his pieces, which might well be spoken of 
the aged and dead tree trunk, upon which we 
were sitting. And when we did all desire to 
know their import, she repeated them thus: 

“ And still a new aiioooaslon sings and flics, 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green branohes shoot 
Towards the old and still enduring skies, 

While the low violet thrives at their root.” 

These lines, she said, were written by one 
Vaughn, a Brecknockshire Welsh doctor of medi¬ 
cine, who had printed a little book not many 
years ago. Mr. Richardson said the lines were 
good, but that he did hold the reading of ballads 
and the conceits of rhymes a waste of time, to 
say nothing worse. Sir Thomas herent said that, 
as far as he could judge, the good people of New 
England had no great temptation to that sin from 
their own poets, and did then, in a drolling tone, 
repeat some verses of the oxxxvii psalm, which 
he said were the best he had seen in the Cam¬ 
bridge Psalm Book: 

on of Babilon, 


There when wed 
We remembei-ed Sion. 


Led to oantlvitle 

- Required of u« u eong, and thus 

, Sing U8 among a Sion’s song ’ 

Unto US then they said.” 

Nay, Sir Thomas,” quoth Mr. Richardson, 
is not seemly to jest over the word of God. 
The writers of our Book of Psalms in Metre held 
rightly that God’s altar needs no polishing; and 
truly they have rendered the words of David 
into English verse with great fidelitie.” 

Our young gentleman, not willing to displeas¬ 
ure a man so esteemed as Mr. Richardson, here 
made an apology for hia jesting, and said that, as 
to the Cambridge version, it was indeed faithftil 
and that it was no blame to uninspired men, thal 
they did fall short of the beauties and richness 
of the Lord’s psalmist. It being now near noon, 
wo crossed over the river, to where was a sweet 
spring of water, very clear and bright, running 
out upon the green bank. Now as wo stood thirs¬ 
ty, having no cup to drink from, seeing some 
people near, we called to them, and presently 
there came running to us a young and modest 
woman, with a bright pewter tankard, which she 
filled and gave us. I thought her sweete and 
beoutiful, as Rebecca of old, at her father’s foun¬ 
tain. She was about leaving, when Mr. Richard¬ 
son said to her, it was a foul shame for one like 
her to give heed to the ranting of the Giiakors, 
and bade her be a good girl, and come to the 
meeting. “ Nay,” said she, “ I have been there 


often, to small profit The Spirit testifieth against 
thee and thy meeting.” Sir Thomas jestingly 
asked her if the spirit she spoke of was not such 
1 one as possessed Mary Magdalen. 

“ Or the swine of the GodarenesI” asked Mr. 
Richardson. 

I did smile with the others, but was preaentlie 
sorry for it; for the young maid answered not a 
word to this, but, turning to Rebecca, she said, 

“ Thy father hath been hard with us, but thou 
seenrest kind'and gentle, and 1 have heard of thy 
charities to the poor. The Lord keep thee, for 
thou walkest in slippery places: there is danger, , 
and thou seest it not; thou trustest to the hear- | 
ing of the ear and the seeing of the eye; the 
Lord alone seeth the dcceitfulness and the guile 
man; and if thou wilt cry mightily to Him, 

! can direct thee rightly.” 

Her voice and manner were very weighty 
and solemn. 1 felt an awe come upon me, and 
Rebecca’s countenance was troubled. As the 
maiden left us, the minister, looking after her, 
said, “ There is a deal of poison under the fair 
outside of yonder vessel, which I fear is fitted 
for destruction.” “ Margaret Brewster is in¬ 
deed under a delusion,” answered Robert Pike, 
but 1 know no harm of her. She is kind to all, 
ven to them who evil entreot her.” “ Robert I 
Robert!” cried the minister, “ I fear me yon will 
follow your honored father, who has made him¬ 
self of ill repute, by favoring these people.” “ The 
Guaker hath bewitched him with her bright eyes, 
perhaps,” quoth Sir Thomaa “ I would she had 
laid a spell on an uncivil tongue I wot of,” an¬ 
swered Robert, angrilie. Hereupon, Mr. Sewall 
proposed that we should return, and, in making 
^^dy and getting to the boat, the matter was 
Iwpped. 

[to BK CONTINI'ED.] 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

No. 9.— Law Reform — The Penal Code of Eng¬ 
land—Its Barbarity—The Death Penalty—Sir 
Samuel Romilly—HLs efforts to Abolish Capital 
Punishment—His Talents and Characlir. 

The earliest mouth-piece of Jeremy Bcntham 
1 Parliament, and his “middleman” with the 
public, was Sir Samuel Romilly. This accom¬ 
plished lawyer, from the period he entered Par¬ 
liament, in 1806, till his death, in 1818, directed 
his main efforts to Law Reform; especially the 
amelioration of the Penal Code, and the diminu- 
on of the number of capital offences. 

The present criminal code of England is a dis¬ 
grace to civilization. ’When Romilly commenced 
his labors, it would have disgraced barbarism. 
Blackstone had said in his Commentaries, (and it 
substantially true in 1806,) “Among the va¬ 
riety of actions which men are liable daily to 
commit, no leas than one hundred and sixty are 
deolared by act of Parliament to be felonies, with¬ 
out benefit of clergy; or, in other words, to be 
worthy of instant death.” I will specify a few 
items in this bloody catalogue. Treason, murder, 
and rape, were of course capital crimes. 

I counterfeiting coin; refusing to take the 
oath of allcgiencc under various circumstances; 
falsifying judicial records; taking a reward for 
restoring stolen goods, when accessory with the 
thief; obstructing the service of legal process; 
hunting in the night, disguised; writing threat¬ 
ening letters, to extort money; pulling down 
turnpike gates; assembling to produce riots, and 
dispermng at the order of a magistrate; trans¬ 
porting wool or sheep twice out of the kingdom; 
smuggling; fraudulent bankruptcies; marrying 
couple except in “ a church,” without the li- 
nae of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and mak¬ 
ing false entries in relation thereto in a marriage 
register; wandering as gypsies thirty days ; bur¬ 
glary, in the night; stealing, from the person, 
property above the value of twelve pence, or, from 
a dwelling house, above five shillings, or a vessel 
above forty shillings; stealing fish, hares, and 
conies; robbing on the highway to the value of a 
farthing; forgery in all its multiplied forms; 
sundry mere trespasses to personal property, such 
tearing down fences, opening fish ponds, de¬ 
stroying trees in parks and gardens, maiming cat¬ 
tle—and the list might be swelled through a 
column. 

see, that to steal a trout, from a gentle¬ 
man’s pond, subjected the offender to death; to 
pick his groom’s pocket of twelve pence one far¬ 
thing, death; to pluck a penny from his coachman 
on the highway, death; to enter his kitchen in the 
light, death; to pull down a rod of his fence, 
death; to out down one of his apple trees, death; 

is hares in the night, with a mask on, 
death; to break his back’s leg, death ; to elbow a 
constable with a warrant in his hand, death; to 
refuse to swear allegiance to a king wading knee 
deep in the blood of his subjects, death; to refuse 
from an uproarious reform meeting, at the 
command of a town clerk, death; to send ten 
pounds of wool, twice, to Franco, death; to smug¬ 
gle a keg of gin from Holland, death; to pass a 
bad penny, death ; to sign John Doe’s name to a 
shilling receipt, without his consent, death; to 
wilfully omit Richard Roe’s name from the list of 
debtors under a bankrupt commission, death; to 
a gypsying” a month, death; to wor¬ 
ship Hymen in a dissenter’s chapel, and record a 
false story about it, without leave of the Arch¬ 
bishop, death—“ without benefit of clergy,” with 
vengeance! Alluding to some of these statutes, 
well might Sir Henry Spelman say, “ while every¬ 
thing else since the Conquest has risen in value 
and grown dearer, the life of man has continually 
grown cheaper ”—aye, leaving the law to fix the 
value, humanity in England was “ dog-cheap. 

The legal mode of inflicting punishment, in 
many of these cases, was eqjjally barbarous with 
the penalties. Not content with killing the 
wretch, he might be dragged to the place of 
oution at the heels of horses; or emboweled while 
alive; or burnt to death; or beheaded, quarter¬ 
ed, and the parts nailed up in conspicuous places; 
or his skeleton left to rot on the gallows ; or Me 
hands and ears out off, and his nostrils slit; ot 
be branded on the cheek or hand, before execu- 

And, down to the reign of 'William III, 
sel were not allowed to prisoners, even in oases 
of high treason, when the whole power of the 
Government was brought to crush them ; and it 
3 not till the recent reign of William IV, that, 
other capital cases, counsel for the accused 
were allowed to do more than state points of law 
to the court. 

Such a Penal Code would disgrace the Fejee 
Islands. Yet, it was the law of England in 1806. 

itwithstanding the lucubrations of Ben- 
tham, the dashing essays of Brougham, and the 
lucid speeches of Romilly and Maokintosh, sus- 
I'tained by the protests and the petitions of ohuroh- 
and dissenters. Catholics and Guakers, it 
remained the law, with slight modifications, till 
the reign of George IV ; and much of it is law 
to this day! I 

And this code could be eulogized by the classi- ] 
cal Blackstone; whilst Paley, the archdeacon, 
could congratulate the readers of his Moral PM- 
losophy on the fact, that torture to extort confes¬ 
sions had been excluded “ from the mild and cau¬ 
tious system of penal jurisprudence established in 
this country !” Such mildness is “ a caution!” 
The same author, alluding to those who might 
happen to be oonvioted and hung through mis¬ 
take, counsels their surviving friends not to re¬ 
pine, but “ rather to reflect that he who falls by a 
mistaken sentence, may be considered as falling 
for his country.” 

No one will suppose that such laws, the off¬ 
spring of the black ages, could be enforced against 


all offenders after the sunrise of the nineteenth 
century. Still, capital convictions under them 
were frightfully numerous. From 1802 to 1809, 
there were sent to a single prison in London 1,013 
persons, charged with one species of capital of¬ 
fence, and 859 charged with Emother. During 
the same period. 508 persons were convicted in 
London of all species of capital ofl'cnces. There 
is no reason to suppose, from the examination of 
imperfect statistics, that the number was greater 
proportion, during that period, than in any 
other for half a century before. Probably the 
numbers given do not include onc-tMrd of those 
who were tried, nor one-twentieth of those who 
had committed capital crimes. Only a small pro¬ 
portion of those convicted suffered the punish¬ 
ment of death. 

The statistics of English criminal jurispru¬ 
dence afford abundant illustrations of the doc¬ 
trines, that the severity of the law does not di¬ 
minish crime, and that the certsuuty rather than 
the severity of punishment is the surest prevent¬ 
ive. These doctrines had been maintained with 
great power by Lord Bacon, by Stiemhook, the 
Swedish Blackstone, by Blackstone himself, by 
the Marquis of Beccaria, by Voltaire, by Mon¬ 
tesquieu, by Bentham; and even Paley h.ad ad¬ 
mitted their truth. Romilly enforced them in 
Parliament; and it may be safely affirmed, that 
the history of crime proves nothing if it does not 
establish their truth. Larcenies, burglaries, rob¬ 
beries, and fogeries, had increased in England 
during the eighteenth century, much beyond the 
advance of population and commerce, notwith¬ 
standing the severity of the law and its frequent 
execution. But these obvious facts were assign¬ 
ed to other causes than defects in the penal code, 
and these doctrines were scouted as the dogmas of j 
visionary enthusiasts, by nearly the whole of the 
bench, the bar, and the leading influences in 
Church and State, at the dawn of the present 
century. They admitted that the unvarying ex¬ 
ecution of the law would be barbarous; but in¬ 
sisted that its frightful penalties ought to be sus¬ 
pended over the heads of offenders, to deter from 
crime; whilst they trusted to indirect modes of | 
softening its rigors. So, judges undertook lo 
bend the law to suit the merits of particular 
coses; and the humanity of juries, outrunning 
the injunctions of their oaths, opened the door of 
escape in cases of peculiar severity. The latter 
would frequently find that the value of the prop¬ 
erty stolen did not reach the capital point; as, 
that a shilling piece was worth but eleven pence 
farthing; or a crown, but four sbiUings and six 
pence; or goods for which the tMef had asked 
£8, and refrised £0, were worth but thirty-nine 
shiliings! thus stultifying their senses to save 
a life which the law clamored to sacrifice. Then, 
in oases of conviction, where there were extenuat¬ 
ing circumstances, a humane judge would often 
arrest the judgment on the flimsiest quibbles, or 
suspend the sentence, or respite the criminal, or 
suggest some grave doubt, founded on nothing, 
for the consideration of the full bench—anything 
evade the penalties of an atrocious law. The 
wretch on trial did not know, even should he be 
convicted, whether he would be executed. If his 
offence was trivial, and he had friends, money, 
a tolerable character, he might save his neok. 
But, if he had none of these, or the judge happened 
flinty old fragment of the feudal system, 
pretty sure to be hung; not for stealing 
the sheep, but for being an orphan, a pauper, ora 
scamp in general. This unccitainty as to wheth- 
tho law would be executed was often the lure 
which led to its violation; and these gross incon¬ 
gruities in its administration, constituting one of 
the chief temptations to its infringement, and 
clothing its fitful execution with double horrors, 
strongly urged by Sir Samuel Romilly os 
reasons for the repeal. 

Another evil resulting from the severity of the 
English code, was felt not only in that country, 
but has reached us and our times, and will afflict 
long as we are governed by the common 
law. Merciful judges, during the trial of offend¬ 
ers for minor crimes punishable with death, 
would lend a greedy ear to the ingenious cavils 
and absurd quirks of counsel, and quash the in¬ 
dictment—or refine away the plmn words of a 
statute, so ns to exclude the offence from its ope- 
:ion—anything to save the life of a fellow orea- 
re whose crime deserved a ten days’ commitment 
the House of Correction. And we are now 
reaping the ftmits of this; for, be it known to the 
uninitiated, that all these cavils, refinings, quib¬ 
bles, quirks, and quiddities, are recorded in 
books, and have come down to us as authoritative 
parts of “ the perfection of human reason,” mak¬ 
ing convenient holes for sturdy rogues, with the 
help of sharp-pointed lawyers, to creep through 
the meshes of our comparatively mild criminal 

[this number to be conclubko in our next.] 

SELLING DRY GOODS. 

People generally think that it is a very easy 
matter to stand behind a counter and retail dry 
goods; but a week’s experience in the business 
would convince the cleverest man, that it is much 
more difficult and laborious than the task of turn- 
inga grindstone twelve hours per day. 

The office of salesman embodies, in its duties, 
the necessity for the shrewdness of a politician, 
the persuasion of a lover, the politeness of a Ches¬ 
terfield, the patience of a Job, and theimpudence of 
a pickpocket. There are salesmen who make it a 
point never to lose a customer. One of these gen¬ 
tlemen, who is in a store in Chatham street, not 
long since, was called to show a very fastidious 
and very fashionable lady—whd “dropped in 
wMle going to Stewart’s”—some rich silk cloak¬ 
ing. Every article of the kind was exposed to 
her view—‘the whole store was ransacked— 
nothing suited. The costly materials were stig 
matized ns “ trash ”—everytMng was “ common, 
and not fit for a lady. She “ guessed she would 
go to Steveart’s.” The salesman pretended to be 
indignant. 

“ Madam,” said he, in a tone of injured in¬ 
nocence, “ I have a very beautiful and rare piece 
of goods—a ease which I divided with Mr. Stew¬ 
art, who is my brother-in-law, but it would be 
useless to show it to you. It is the only piece 

“ Oh! allow me to see it,” she asked, in an ar 
ioustone; “ and,” she continued, “ I have no in¬ 
tention of annoying you, or of disparaging the 
merits of your goods.” 

The salesman, who was now watched in breath¬ 
less silence by his fellow clerks, proceeded, as if 
with much reluctance, and with expressions of 
fear that it would be injured by getting tumbled, 
to display an ancient piece of vesting, which had 
been lying in the store five years, and was con¬ 
sidered to be unsaleable. The lady examined and 
liked it much. That was a piece of goods 
thy to be worn. How much was it a yard ? 

“ Twenty-two shillings.” 

“ Oh ! that is very high.” 

“There!” exclaimed he, beginning to fold it 
up, “ I knew you would say that.” 

“Stay! stay! don’t bo in so great a hurry!” 
she cried, “ I’ll give you twenty shillings.’’' 

“ Madam, you insult me again” 

“ Cut me off- yards, and you can make 

up the deduction on some velvet which I require 
for trimmings,” almost entreated the fair shop¬ 
per. 

The salesman, after much persuasion, sold the 
lady the vesting, for which they had in vain 
sought to get five shillings per yard, at the price 
above indicated. The profits of the sale, on vest¬ 
ing and velvet, amounted to tiurty-three dollars, 
out of wMch the clerks were permitted to pay for 
a supper of oysters. The best of this brief tale 
of dry goods is to be told. The lady had her 
cloak made, and one or two of her friends, de¬ 
lighted with it, bought the rest of the vesting at 
the same price. 

Thwe is a moral in this anecdote, which we 
leave to be discovered by the ingenuity of all our 
lady readers, who occasionally go shopping. 

New York Paper, 


Hosea Bigelow is the author of the following, 
which we find in the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
Hosea calls his production 

THE PIOUS EDITOR'S CREED. 

I do believe in Freedom’s cause— 

As fur away as Paris is; 

1 love to see her stick her claws 
In them infernal Pharrysees; 

It’s well enough agin a King 
To dror resolves and triggers— 

But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
That don’t agree with niggers. 

I do believe the People want 
A tax on teas and coffees, 

That nothin aint extravygunt, 

Purvided I’m in office; 

For I have loved my country sonce 
My eye-teeth fill’d their sookets; 

And Uncle Sam I reverence, 

Particklerly his pocketa 
I do believe in any plan 
Of levyin the taxes. 

As long Em, like a lumberman, 

I git jest what I axes; 

I go free trade through thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind o’ rouses 
The folks to vote—and keeps us in 
Our quiet custom-houses. 

I do believe it’s wise and good 
To send out lurrin missions— 

That is, on certain understood 
And orthydooks condishuns: 

I mean nine thousand doll’s per ann.. 

Nine thousand more for outfit^ 

And me to reckomend a man 
The place would jest about fit. 

I do believe in speshul ways 
Of prayin’ and convartin’; 

The bread comes baok in many days, 

And buttered, too, for sortin’; 

I mean in preyin’ till one busts 
On what the party chooses. 

And in convartin’ public trusts 
To very pryvit uses. 

I do believe hard coin the stuff 
For ’leotioneers to shout on; 

The People’s oilers soft enough 
To make hard money out on ; 

Dear Uncle Sam pervides for his. 

And gives a good-sized junk to all— 

I don’t care how hard money is, * 

As long 08 mine’s paid punotooal. 

1 do believe with all my soul 
In the gret Press’s freedom. 

To pint the People to the goal. 

And in the traces load ’em; 

Palsied the arm that forges yokes 
At my fat contracts squintin’. 

And withered be the nose that pokes 
Inter the Guv’ment printin’! 

1 do believe that I should give 
'Whatever’s his to Ctesar— 

For it’s by him I move and live, 

From him my bread and cheese are; 

1 do believe that all of me 
Doth bear his supersoripahun— 

■Will, oonshunce, honor, honesty. 

And things of that descripshun. 

I do believe in prayer and praise 
To him that has the grantin’ 

Of jobs—in everything that pays— 

But most of ail in Cantin’; 

This doth my cup with mercies fill, 

This lays all thought of sin to rest— 

I donft believe in principle. 

But, oh 1 I do in interest. 

I do believe whatever trash 
Will keep the People in blindness — 
That we the Mexicuns can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindneas; 

I do believe that powder ’n ball 
Are good-will’s strongest magnets— 

That peace, to make it stick at all, 

Must be druv in with bagnets. 

In short, 1 firmly do believe 
In Humbug generally, 

Fo" it’s a thing that I perceive 
'10 have a solid vally; 

This hath my faithful shepherd been. 

In pastures sweet hath led me— 

And this will keep the People green, 

To feed as they have fed m* 


H. B 


WORKING A TRAVERSE. 


The following fl the singular history of Mr. 
Labouobere, at present a member of the British 
Cabinet: 

In 1822 he war • clerk in the bonking house of 
Mr. Hope, at A.-rsterdam, and waa sent by his 
patron to Lord Baring, the celebrated banaer of 
London, to negotiate a loan. He displayed in this 
affair so much ability, that ho attracted the atten- 
1 of the English banker. 

Ah,” said'no one day to Lord Baring, “ you 
have a charming daughter; will you not accord 

e her hand?” 

“ Young man, no pleasantry! I like you much, 
but how could Miss Boring become the wife of a 
common clerk ? ” 

“ But,’’ said Labouoherc, “ if I wore associated 
with Mr. Hope ? ” 

“ Ah, that is very different, and would materi¬ 
ally lessen the inequality between you.” 

Mr. L. returned to AmsteftJam, and said to 

is patrouj “I must be your partner.” 

“My friend, do you think of that? You are 
without fortune, and”- 

“ But if I were a member of Lord Baring’s 

“ Indeed I why, in that oa«e I would give you a 
partnership on the spot.” 

Op the strength of these two promises, Mr. L. 
returned to England, and two months afterwards 
married Miss Baring, because he had the promise 
of Mr. Hope to make him partner as soon as he 
was married to her, and became associated with 
Mr. Hope because he was married to Miss Baring. 


A GENTLE REPROOF. 

One day, as Zachariah Hodgson was going 
his daily avocations after breakfast, he purchased 
a fine large codfish, and sent it home, with direc¬ 
tions to Ms wife to have It cooked for dinner. As 
no particulEur mode of cooking waa described, the 
good woman well knew that, whether she boiled it 
or made it into a chowder, her husband would 
scold her when he camo home. But she resolved 
to please him once, if possible, and therefore cook¬ 
ed portions of it in different ways. She also, with 
some little difficulty, procured an amphibious an¬ 
imal from a brook baok of the house, and plumped 
into the pot. In due time, her husband 
home. Some covered dishes were placed o 
table, and with a frowning, fault-finding look, the 
moody man commenced the conversation. 

“■Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought?‘ 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ I should like to know how you have cooked it. 

I wiU bet anything that you have spoiled it for 
my eating. [Takes off the cover.] I thought so. 
"What in creation possessed you to fry it ? I would 
as lief eat a boiled frog.” 

“ lYhy, my dear, I thought you loved it best 
fried.” 

“You didn’t think any such thing. You knew 
better; I never loved fried fish. 'Why didn’t you 
boil it?” 

“Dear, the last time we had fresh fish, you 
know I boiled it, and you said you liked it best 
fried. But 1 have boiled some.” 

So saying, she lifted a cover, and, lo! the shoul¬ 
ders of the cod, nicely boiled, were neatly depos¬ 
ited in a dish, a sight of which would have made 
an epicure rqjoioe, but which only added to the 
ill-nature of her husband. 

“ A preUy dish this 1 ” exclaimed he. “ Boiled 
fish? Chips and porridge I If you had not been 
one of the most stupid of womankind, yotf would 
have made it into a chowder! ” 

His patient wife, with a imile, immediately 
placed a tureen before him, containing an excel¬ 
lent chowder. 

“ My dear,” said she, “ I was resolved to plea.se 
you. There is your favorite dish.’’ 

“ Favorite dish, indeed,” grumbled the discom¬ 
fited husband; “ I dare say it is an unpalatable, 
wishy-washy mess. I would rather have a boiled 
frog than the whole of it.” 

This was a common expression of Ms, and had 
been anticipated by his wife, who, £is soon as the 
preference was expressed, uncovered a large dish 
near her husband, and there was a large bull-' 
PROG, of portentous dimensions and pugnacious 
aspect, stretched out at full length I Zachariah 
sprung from Ms chair, not a little frightened 
the unexpected apparition. 

“My dear,” said Ms wife, in a kind, entreating 
tone, “ I hope you will at length be able to make a 
dinner.” 

Zachariah could not stand this. His surly mood 
was finally overcome, and he burst into a hearty 


laugh. He acknowledged that his wife was right, 
and that he was wrong, and deolared that she 
would never again have occasion to read him such 
another lesson; and he was as good ns his word. 

MR. CLAY AND THE GOAT. 

Almost everybody in 'Washington City remem¬ 
bers an old ho-goat which formerly inhabited 
Naylor’s livery stable, on Pennsylvania avenue. 
Tbia animal in all probability, the most in¬ 
dependent citizen of the metropolis. He belong- 
ed to no party, though he frequently gave passen¬ 
gers stri/mif: proofs of adhesion to the levelling 
principle; for whenever a person stopped any¬ 
where in hia vicinage, Billy was sure to make at 
him, horns and all. The boys took delight in ir¬ 
ritating this long-bearded gentleman, and fre¬ 
quently so annoyed him that he would make wav 
against lamp-posts and trees, to their great amnse- 

One day, the luminary of the West, Henry 
Clay, was passing along the avenue, and, seeing 
the boys intent on worrying Billy into a fever, 
stopped, and with his charooteristio humanity ex¬ 
postulated with them on their cruelty. The boys 
listened in silent awe to the eloquent appeal of the 
great statesman, but it was all Cherokee to Billy, 
who (ungrateful scamp!) arose majestically on his 
hinder legs, and made a desperate plunge at his 
friend and advocate. Mr. Clay, although ho had 
not “slain a Mexican,” proved himself too much 
for his honorable assaihint. Ho seized hold of 
both horns of the dilemma, and then was “ the tug 
of war;” for Greek had mot Greek. The struggle 
waa long and doubtftil. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the statesman, “1 have got 
you fast, you rascal! I’ll tench you better man¬ 
ners! But, boys,” continued he, turning to the 
laughing urchins, “ what shall I do now?” 

“Why, trip up his feet, Mr. Clay,” said they. 
Mr. Clay did as he was told, and, after many se¬ 
vere efforts, brought Billy down on hia side. Here 
he looked at the boys imploringly, seeming to say, 
“ I never was in such a fix before.” 

The combatants were nearly exhausted; goaty 
had the advantage, for he was gaining breath all 
the while that the statesman was losing it. 

“Boys,” exclaimed he, puffing and blowing, 
“ this is rather an awkward business. What am 
I to do now?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” said a little fellow, 
making preparations to run as he spoke. “All 
’ 'e got to do is to let go, and run like blazes! ” 

From the Louisville Journal. 

SONG. 


All around and all above thee, 

In the hush’d and charmed air. 

All things woo thee, all things love thee, 
Maiden fhir! 

Gentlest zephyrs, perfume breathing, 

Waft to thee thpir tribute sweet. 

And for thee the Spring is weaving 
Garlands meet. 

In their oavern’d, cool recesses. 

Songs for thee the fountains frame; 
Whatsoe’er the wave caresses 
Lisps thy name. 

Greener verduren brighter blossom. 
Wheresoe’er thy footsteps stray. 

O’er the earth’s enamored bosom 
Live alway. 

Wheresoe’er thy pre.senco Ungers, 
Wheresoe’er its brightness beams, 

Fancy we.aves, with cunning fingers, 
Sweetest dreams. 

And the heart forgets Ihoe'nevcr, 

Thy young beauty’s one delight, 

There it dwcll^ and dwells forever, 

Ever bright. 

Mr. Ira Aldridge, the African tragedian, made 
his first appearance at the Surrey Theatre on 
Monday evening, 20tU ult., as Zanga, in the “ Ro- 
e.” Our Illustration represents the Inat scene 
16 tragedy, where'in ho is trampling on the 
prostrate Don Alonzo. His reception throughout 
the performance was flattering; and, as the play 
progressed, the applause became enthusiastic. Mr. 
Aldridge possesses an excellent voice, command¬ 
ing figure, and expressive countenance, to which 
he adds the advantages of education end study. 
Hia dress, which is novel and picturesque, re¬ 
minds one of the portraits of Abd-el-Kader 
Throughout the play he more than realized the 
high encomiums that had previously been passed 
upon him md many who ridiculed the idea of a 
native-born African successfully representing a 
dramatic ohpi.'cter, retired with very different 
feelings. Noi is his talent confined to tragedy. 
Hia representation of Mungo, in “ The Padlock,” 
is a laughable performance, differing entirely 
from the Ethiopian absurdities we have been 
taught to look upon as correct portraitures; his 
total abandon is very amusing. He re -ppeared on 
the 27th, OS Othello, with great success. 

.. 

An Eccentric Minister —There lived, a cen¬ 
tury since, in the city of Boston, an eccentric pas¬ 
tor, known familiarly as “Johnny Morehead.” A 
convention of ministers was hold in Boston, and 
met in his place of worship, to whom President 
Edwards, then settled at Northampton, was ap¬ 
pointed to preach the opening sermon. In conse¬ 
quence of the bud roads, he did nut arrive in time 
for the commencement of the service, and, after 
waiting, another minister was procured to preach. 
The service commenced; and while Mr. More- 
head was offering up the first prayer, Mr. Ed¬ 
wards oamo in, with Ms saddle-bags on his arm, and 
walked up quietly to the head of the aisle, where 
he stood while the prayer was being made. John¬ 
ny went on praying for the blessings of Gpd on 
his eminent servant, whose absence they had so 
much reason to regret; thanking him for his great 
and distinguished mercies conferred on his church 
by his pious and useful labors, and supplio-ating 
the blessings of God for him, that he might long 
be continued a great and shining light to the 
church of God in this waste-howling wilderness 
in which in his providence his people wore plant¬ 
ed ; and, opening his eyes, he discovered Mr. Ed¬ 
wards standing below. He went on; “But, O 
Lord! thou knowest that, great and good as thy 
servant is, he is not to be compared to his wifel” 


Revolutionary Inoident. —Here is an anecdote 
of the Berlin revolution: “ On the evening of the 
l^th ultimo, a body of the citizens who were en¬ 
gaged in constructing a barricade broke into a 
house in the Oranionburghstrasse. They pene¬ 
trated to the first floor, and, forcing open a glass 
door, found themselves in the presence of a ven¬ 
erable old man, with long white hair. One of the 
mob inquired who he waa. The old man answer¬ 
ed, ‘ My name is Humboldt.’ ‘How? are you the 
celebrated Humboldt ? ’ The old man replied, ‘ I 
am Alexander Von Humboldt.’ Instantly every 
hat and cap wa,s doffed; the mob made many pr“ 
testations of regret at having inconvonienoed the 
illustrious countryman, and placed at the door of 
the house an honorary guard of the citizens.’' 


THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH ON THE SUB¬ 
JECT OF SLAVERY, 

To John C. Vaughan, Esq., Editor of the Louisville 
'‘Examiner 

I have just read, in the Examiner of the ‘Ith 
instant, an editorial article, headed “ What think 
you, Christians?” and this has led me to re- 
peruse another, in the paper of the 29th January, 
headed “ The Church.” I admire the mildness 
and firmness which characterize these, as well as 
all the other articles of your paper. You and 
Dr, Bailey have found out what, I regret, some 
other friends of reform have not—that nothing is 
to be gained in urging forward a holy cause by a 
resort to the carnal weapons of indiscriminate in¬ 
vective. In so saying, I do not mean that the rose¬ 
water system of treatment is to be used with thot 
contemptible, yet numerous, class in the North^ 
denominated by John Randolph “dough-faces;’ 
nor with those men who have emigrated from the 
North to the South, atid married plantations of 
land and gangs of slaves, with wives annexed to 
them. If there bo men on earth who need daggers 
spoken to their hearts in the use of reproof, these 
are the men. They are masses oFselfishness. 
They have no real sympathy for the South, but, 
to secure for themselves present popularity or 
worldly gain, are willing that their Southern 
brethren should bo cursed forever with the lep¬ 
rosy of the slave system. From my observation, 
the most cruel and inveterate slaveholders are 
those Northern ecclesiastics, who have gone South 
to better their condition ; and I would venture the 
opinion, that the professed Minister of the Gospel 
who wrote the bill of sale for the trader on the 
Cumberland river, to which you allude, was a 
Northern man. These Esous, when they sell their 


principles for a mess of pottage, are prepared to 
go all lengths in servility; and when 1 look at the 
number of preaohers in the various denominations 
who have done this thing, there is no doubt in my 
mind, that the greatest hinderanoo to Emancipa¬ 
tion in the South is to be found in their fierce op¬ 
position. 

To mo, the position of the church in this coun¬ 
try, and especially in Kentucky, in regard to the 
cause of Emancipation, has long been a matter of 
the deepest sorrow. I have read again aud again 
the noble Address ol the Synod of Kentucky, on 
the subject of slavery, from which you make an 
extract, and wondered whether the men who 
drew up, adopted, and published that remarlcable 
document, are still in the land of the living. 'Upon 
inquiry, I find they are; and how to account for 
the apparent extinction of their spirit, is beyond 
my ability. Have they recanted the Anti-Slavery 
principles of the Address ? If not, are not the 
reasons for promulgating and defending those 
sentiments in Kentucky more numerous and 
weighty now than they were ten years ago ? Is 
the present silence of these gentlemen only the 
stillness that precedes the storm of healthful agi¬ 
tation ; or is it the silence of death 2 
The cause of Emancipation, my dear sir, will 
never move on as it ought, until the Church, in its 
various denominations, arouses from her slumbers 
and co-operates in the work. The Churcln by the 
appointment of her great Head, is the Light of 
the world and the Salt of the earth. She is 
Heaven’s appointed instrumentality for carrying 
on all reformatory movements in this sin-cursed 
world. It is her mission, “ to root out and to pull 
down, and to destroy and to throw down,” every¬ 
thing that is wrong; aud “to build up and to 
plant” every good thing. She is the depository 
of the truth, holding it as a trustee, for the 
benefit of a ruined race ; and her ministry are 
the appointed expounders of that truth. As 
there is no disease, of the thousands that flesh is 
heir to, for which a remedy may not be found in 
the great pharmacopoeia of nature, if timely ap¬ 
plication be ipide; sOj also, for all the moral, 
social, and poutioal evils, that afflict the world, 
there is a remedy in the Christian religion. It 
were a gross miscouooptioii of the character of 
God, to suppose that He has left the human race 
to struggle on in the dark, without any hope of 
the great end of the social state being attained. 
No. In the religion of Jesus Christ we have, not 
merely the good mill and the attempt to restore 
man to his proper place, but a perfect remedy for 
every evil that Sin brought into this world. Like 
every other remedy, however, its efficacy depends 
upon its application to the disease. If the Church, 
which is the legitimate Trustee of Christianity, 
will, through her ministry and people, grapple with 
the evils which make this world a lazar house, 
they will be removed, and the race will bo happy. 
If, however, she pursues the course of neither do¬ 
ing these things herself, nor allowing others to 
do them, then there is no hope. “ Churchianity ’ 
may thrive, but Christianity will perish. In what 
I have said of the ministers of religion, there was 
no design to flatter that class of men with im¬ 
proper ideas of their own importance. Honor is 
always commensurate with responsibility ; and if 
the ministry is an institution of God’s appoint¬ 
ment, for the regeneration and salvation of the 
human family, we have a right to expect that 
they will do their duty, or bear the responsibility 
of the continuance of evil. It depends upon this 
class of men whether the reforms of the present 
day shall succeed or not. The Press and the 
Politicians may do their utmost to arouse the pub¬ 
lic conscience to a proper stale of feeling on the 
subject of Slavery, but if the Mirfisters of the 
Gospel, in the pulpit, on the Sabbath, apply nar¬ 
cotics to the conscience, by learned apologetic 
disputations on “ doulas” and “ despots,” all will 
be in vain. I solemnly believe, that the responsi¬ 
bility of the existence of slavery in the United 
Statea with all its innumerable evils, rests upon 
the Church. She might have abolished it long 
ago, had she been apostolical in her zeal and faith¬ 
fulness. But she yielded to every demand made 
by Slavery, so that now she herself is enslaved. I 
know, that when such facts as these are stated, it 
is common in some quarters to cry out. “ Infidel¬ 
ity 1” “Infidelity!” It was so,'when Luther 
sounded the tocsin, and alarmed the guilty oon- 
scienoes of the Priesthood of Germany. It waa ao, 
when Knox, a slave in the galleys of the LoMe, 
flung the image of the “ mother of God ” into the 
river, calling it a “pented bredd.’- But, my dear 
sir, we must not be frightened away from our 
great work by such senseless jargon aa this.' "We 
have a right to demand that the Church should 
be what she oitgA/tohe, aud might be, and MUST 
be, if the dial of the world’s progress is not to go' 
baok ten degrees. 

It is a fact, which thousands of good people are 
ignorant of, that the ohurchos in this country re¬ 
ceive to the communion table great numbers of 
members who live in the known and habitual 
practice of concubinage and adultery! These are 
the slaves, who are forced to violate the Divine 
institution of marriage. The Methodist Chiiroh 
South hM no loss than 124,000 such adulterers in 
her communion; and how many the Baptists and 
Presbyterians of the United States have, is un¬ 
known. I shall not stop to inquire, whether it is 
not a greater sin and disgrace to allow those to 
oomo to the communion table, who keep and com¬ 
pel the slaves to live in adultery. B,ut here is a 
fact, known to all men conversant with the sub¬ 
ject, that hundreds of thousands of professing 
Christians in the United States are living in the 
practice of adultery and oonouhinage. Judge 
Graham, in his letter of the 8tb of February, 
says: “ It is believed that chastity is a virtue al¬ 
most unknown to slaves.” Now, suppose a male 
and female slave, members of the church, over¬ 
hearing something didactic on the subject of chas¬ 
tity. and the obligations of marriage, should come 
to tneir master, who is a Presbyterian minister, 
for instance, and ask him to solemnize marriage 
between them, os an ordinance of God. They say 
that, as Christians, they feel bound to obey the 
Divine law, “ that, to avoid fornication, let every 
man have his own wife, and every woman her own 
husband.” Could the minister refuse to honor this 
institution of Heaven’sappointment, when applied 
to by professing Christians ? But how would he 
proceed ? Would he bind this couple together 
“ till separated by death,” as the ordinance re¬ 
quires? ‘Would he say, after the oontraot is en¬ 
tered into by the parties, “Whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder ?’' If he 
would not, then it would be no marriage. If he 
would, then It were sheer mockery and prostitu¬ 
tion of a Divine institution; for the law does not 
recognise slaves os persons, capable of sustaining 
the marriage relation, but Mngs. Now, what 
shall be done? Which shall yield? Christianity, 
with its demand, that God’s own institution of 
marriage shall be respected by at least the teach¬ 
ers and professors of Chrlitianity—or Slavery, 
with its demand, that immortal beings, redeemed 
by the blood of Christ, and made hefrs of glory, 
shall be robbed of the Christian right of marriage, 
and be forced to live in adultery ? To wMch of 
these two claims, the one from Heaven, the other 
from Hell, docs he yield ? Remembering his high 
character as a shepherd of the sheep, does ho 
stand upon the foundations of Truth, and defend 
the souls that have been solemnly committed to 
his pastoral care ? Remembering the solemn vow 
which he took at Ms ordination, “to be zealous 
and faithftil in maintaining the truths of the Gos¬ 
pel, and Vb.es purity and peace of the Church, what¬ 
ever persecution or opposition may arise unto you on 
that account,” does he hurl deftanoe at the foul 
system, that would dare to come into the sacred 
eneloaure of his fold, and chaUelize those for whom 
Christ died, and who will shine as stars in the 
firmament of glory forever? Alasl alas! that 
very Minister of a Gospel whose chief glory is 
that it is preached to the poor—after al! his 
solemn vows to the contrary—agrees to it that 
God’s own Institution of marriage shall be tram¬ 
pled in the dust, and that professing Christians, 
in a state of preparation for the holiness of heaven, 
may live in concubinage and adultery 1 There 
are some things in the institution of Slavery that 
I could tolerate—its oppression, for instance—for 
the Israelites in Egypt were sorely oppressed. The 
Irish are oppressed, and the seamstresses of our 
large cities are oppressed. But its hellish impu- 
donee, in entering the snored precincts of home, 
trampling down the marriage relation, and sun¬ 
dering the endearing ties of parent and child, 
wjiich so sweeten our sorrows in this vale of tears, 
I cannot tolerate. You have a right, then, my 
dear sir, to ask, as you do, that the Ministers of 
Christ shall come forward and defend the sanctity 
of an institution of Christ, upon which depends 
the purity of families and the Church, and the 
welfare, too, of the State. Does any one apologize 
fertile Church and Ministry, by saying that Sla¬ 
very is a legal, political affair, with which the 
Church cannot meddle? But of whom is the 
Church composed ? Are her ministers and pro¬ 
fessors missionaries in a Mohammedan or Pagan 
country, under civil disfranohisemont? No. They 
are itidividuals, cUizetis of the United States, with the 
right ot .suffrage, in a Government where the Peo¬ 
ple. rule. Ilf they grieve over this state of things, 
let them, as citizens and voters, act oat their re- 
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ligioB, and alter the law. Lot the Ministers of I struotive. In the beginning, the great work t( 


the Gospel, like the Apostles, in tbo dread name be accomplished is destruction: the reformer is 
of their God, go before the people with the com- thrown into an attitude of offensive antagonism 
mands of God, and the claims of Man in regard is, and becomes so accustomed to a 

to the nte of Tnarnaee —lot them explain its on- . . ’ , .,• • • * r ui- 

gin, its nature, its ^utics-and in one year, the defiant position, that conciliation is out of his 
People, in their legislative capneityj will place power. Circumstances change;-public sentiment 
the institution where God placed it, and the jg nieliorated; a corresponding modification of 
Church would not he under the dis^accfhl no- carrying forward the reform is de- 

cessity of admitting fornicators and adulterers to , , i ^ ihemnnlven 

her communion. ™andod; the pioneers cannot divest themselves 

Have you, then, my dear sir, no men in Ken- of thoir old habits, proceed just as if no change 
tucky who have a mind to this work of reform? had taken place, lose their influence; while new 


Are all the Breckinridges dead ? Has “ Old appearing on the stage, are recognised as I 


men of this generation? Where is John C. 
Young, who has the enviable reputation of having 
drafted the Address of the Synod of Kentucky ? 
Must your noble and heroic Fee stand alone in 
the strife, and say, as Wellington did on the field 
of Waterloo, “Would to God night or Bluoher 
would come?” 

I admire your tenderness in dealing with the 
clergy. It is interesting and even amusing to see 
how uncommonly careful you are in your move¬ 


ments, lest you should tread rather roughly upon ■ , 

their extremities. But, at the same time, I would rend, and a 
suggest, that you occasionally sound apeal of thun- 


lie who, without abating one jot of the claims of 
a vital principle, knows how to accommodate him¬ 
self to changing circumstances aud conditions, 
and progressive movements of the public mind. 
“ To everything there is a season—a time to 
plant and a time to pluck up that which is plant¬ 
ed ; a time to kill and a time to heal; a time to 
break down, and a time to build up; a time to 


der in thoir ears. You have their eonswmees on rfug Qjj 
your side, and they wont dare to get angry. You 
can show them a work which, by their ordination 
vows, they are sworn to perform—to defenil, and 
keep sacred, Oo(Vs own insldutian of marriage ; that Last' 
it be not, like all other interests, trodden down on a pn 
under the iron hoofs of Slavery. Oh! what a Oregon 

glorious sight it would be, for the redeemed in Oregon 

heaven, and the good on earth, to ace the Mims- , .,1. * j- 

ters of the GospS going fortA among the people . ‘0 force the measure through, without any discus- 
■with this alternativo —Christianity must put sion upon the question of the power of Congress 
down Slavery, or Slavery must put down Chris- ^yer Territories. In the Senate, last Wednes- 
issue of the con- ,, ^ t The bill 

test? The truth would triumph! Man would ^ j a ^ j 

be ft-eel But, alas! we, in tliie age, have not reported in that body, from the Committee on 
faith in God, and Truth, and Man. We arc the Territories, does not contain the anti-sla- 
what Carlyle would call “.5i»iKZaera”—semblances very clause of the Ordinance of 1787, in/om. 
of warriors, not reaUties. Were we the living winter, a bill containing the clause passed 

embodiment of the teachings of our blessed Sav- . „ ’ u 

lour, so grievous a wrong n5 Slavery oould not ex- ’'*>•7 ““7 slaveholders voting for it 

ist in the land. But yet I do not despair, and on the final passage. In the Senate, it ought to 
would onoourage you to go on, and arouse the have gone to the Committee on the Territories, 


THE OREGON BILL—A PROTRACTED STRUG¬ 
GLE. 


j/ marriage; ’ that Last week we mentioned a debate in the House 
Its, trodden down on a proposition to take up, aud dispose of, the 
ry. Oh! what a Oregon Territorial Bill. It was the design of 
the redeemed in “. , . ,, avkhIji in Orcffon 


Church. Instead of her oppoiWow, could you have but that not being constituted so as to suit 
over 0^^ ui"! Colhouu, tho free State members, with their 


snap, and the dark cloud that hovers over our po¬ 
litical horizon be dispelled. 

Shall I apologize for this oxtomporancous let¬ 
ter ? I will not. Tho vastness of the interests 


ternary facility in all matters pertaining to sla¬ 
very, acquiesced in its referenoeto the Committee 
on tho Judiciary, which, in the Senate, is always 


valuable. May tho God of tho oppressed ‘lie instance of Mr. Calhoun, tho obnoi- 


sustain you, and endow you with the peculiar 


qualifications necessary for one occupying your mutilated, reported to the Senate. Mark!—the 


station; and may you live to unite your voi< 
the glad song of Universal Emancipation! 


usual policy of the Government had been pursued 
by the House, in passing the measure with the 
anti-slavery clause. In this way, it was proposed 
to exempt the General Government, the common 


'rWTP TV \ AIV A T TPT? A agent of tho States, both slavcholding and no 
1 n rj slavcholding, from all responsibility for the e 
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tension of slavery. It was strictly, the let alone 
NE 8, 1848. policy. But, the ultra slaveholders, led on by Mr- 

^ Caihoun, who boasted that the opposition in the 

Y THE AlEXICAN House was instigated hyliimBelf, insisted upon 
the erasure of the anti-slavery clause, and upon 
keeping open tho door to tho entrance of slavery 
CON, Ga., June 3. territory under the exclusive jurisdiction of 

*een^ratifie<f h^ the GovernmenG-a policy which would 

es The vote was necessarily have involved tho Government in ao- 


Macon, Ga., June 3. territory under the exclusive jurisdiction of 

Tho 6xpre» package received boro to-day an- General GovernmenG-a policy which wouid 
nounoeB that tho treaty has been ratifies by tho ... , , <1 .i. ^ 

Mexican Chamber of Deputies. The vote was necessarily have involved tho Government in ac- 
taken on the 17th ult., at a iiuarter past C o’clock tual support of tho system. This would have 
P. M., and stood—yeas .71, nays 3.7—the majority been carrying out the doctrine of “Federal in- 
heing Id. No doubt existed that tho vote would terference,” so loudly condemned by theSouth, in 


WASHiNtiTON, June 4. 

The despatch from the South which announces 
to you tho confirmation of the peace news, adds 
the following from tho New Orleans Delta: 

“ Orders havebeen issued,calling in all the out¬ 
posts of the American army, which is expected to 
march for the coast between tho 1st and 1.7lh of 


“ General Persifer F. Smitli h 
•to superintend the embarkatioi 
Vera Cruz.” 


We have thrown out our advertisements on the 
fourth page this week, to make room for tho 
speech of Mr. Giddings, delivered in the House a 
short time since, and that of Mr. Hale on the 
Oregon bill, in the Senate, last Thursday. 


Thus was the question of slavery thrust upon 
both Houses by Mr. Calhoun, and the bill, in 
consequence of this mutilation, performed by the 
Judiciary Committee under the direction of the 
South Carolina Senator, was embarrassed in its 
progress, and finally lost through the combined ac- 
t ion of Mr. Calhoun and his friends, and promi¬ 
nent Whig Senators of N ew England. If the dread¬ 
ful massacre in Oregon and the breaking out of 
an Indian war have been the consequences, as Mr. 
Benton says, of the failure to give Oregon a Ter¬ 
ritorial Government, the burden of the sin lies at 
the door of Mr. Calhoun and his particular 
friends; indeed, such was the charge distinctly 
made by Mr. Benton, in his letter to the people 
of Oregon. 

The bill was called up last Wednesday in the 


Tho House adjourned on Tuesday till Friday; Senate by Mr. Bright, of Indiana. An amend- 


IS’ This week, being pressed for ti 
* made quite a free use of the brief n 
Sun and Clipper, in making up our 
proceedings in Congress. 


I5-P aOMI’T R.KSPONSE— 

A friendly subscriber wrii 


“ When 1 opened your paper of last week, am 


Noth- ''’®“t moved by Mr. Benton was adopted, provid- 
aday. raising a regiment of mounted volunteers, 

so as to afford succor Immediately to the people of 
e hove Oregon. This provision might have been intro- 
in tho duced in the form of a distinct proposition, and 
lary of would at once have received the assent of tho 
Senate. Why it was appended to a bill for the 
establishment of a Torritori.al Government, wo 
ONE.— cannot understand, unless for the purpose of en¬ 
abling the advocates of tho measure instantly to 
k and overpower all opposition, and, under the plea of 


document, aud found that necessity, drivi 


each subscriber getting one additional, would add 
10,000 to tho list, i immediately went in pursuit 
of one, got him, and you will find his money ($2) 
enclosed, for your paper one year.” 


■e constructed on the high presaur 


avoid the threatened discussion on the power of 
Congress in relation to slavery in Territories- 
Whether this was the reason or not, precisely i 
such an argument was resorted to, when Mr. Hale 
arose and moved as an amendment the usual anti- 


prinoiple. They puff and blow, and 1 


0 and slavery clause. Mr Hanuegan denounced i 


one of our Western steamboats. They 
’ it is true, but they take care to make a 
bout it, and cannot bear to move with- 
ising the world of the fact. Power 


rpljgy There wore no slaves in Oregon—the provision 
lake a unne^sary—why seek by such a measure to 

with- ‘^®lay tlie passage of a bill, absolutely necessary to 
?owcr Tfomen and children from being slaughter- 


without. pother, motion without opparent effort, ®d, Oregon from being devastated ? Mr. Benton 
progress without .noise, thoy cannot apprtoiate. made a similar appeal. The butchery had com- 


Absenoo of “fuss” to them is proof positive of menced, and would the Senate sufferthis measure, 
want of heart. The composure of oonsoious necessary to stay the effusion of Wood, to be 
strength, the coolness of self-oontrol, they mis- ‘1®1'‘7®'1 >>7 ‘bo pestiferous question of slavery? 
take for iudifferonoo or insensibility. The first thing 

_ required was, a regiment of mounted volunteers, 

Tho opposite of prudenoo is not valor, but (he next, provision for an Indian agency. Both 
rashness; and rashness is the offspring, not of could have been provided for by separate bills, 
courage, but inoonaiderateness. Courage is more which would have encountered no opposition, 
likely to be prudent, than imprudence is to be oou- Why were they not introduced ? Why tie them 
rogeous. to a bill for establishing a Territorial Govern- 

- ment, when it was well understood that that bill 

Sympathy is host shown by acts. Words are could not pass without a severe examination and 
cheap—deeds cost something. But there are those a full discussion of tho relations of Congress to 
who love the world to see how sympathetic they Territories? No reason can be assigned, except 
can be. The idea that people will be looking on, ^ concealed purpose to prevent the discussion. 


can be. The idea that people will be looking on, 
quickens their sensibilities. Their eyes grow 
moist, their hearts melt, on the public stage. 
Such men ere addicted to the cant of philanthro¬ 
py ; and, if they bestow charity, the thing is 
not done in a corner. The newspapers record 
every act, and, if Mther tardy in their labor of 
love, a seasonable letter tells the whole story. 
The sympathy that sorrows for others so as to 
attraot admiration to itself, is suspicious I 


Mr. Hale made a handsome speech in vindica¬ 
tion of his course, and in support of his amend¬ 
ment, administering a severe but polished rebuke 
to the apostate Senators from the State of Indiana, 
the freedom, intelligence, and prosperity of which, 
gloriously attested tho wisdom of tho Ordinance 
of 17S7. Mr. Hannegan attempted a roply^but, 
felicitous as his extemporary efforts generally are, 
he made a signal failure. There was too much 
truth in Hale’s rebuke; it was a thrust that no 


Some people arc alwoys in an agony. They are ‘rutn in waie's rebuke; it was a tnrust tnat no 
in love with misery. Thoy reoroatc themselves rhetoric oould parry. Something was said about 
by going about tho world in search of horrors. Union, and the torch of the incen- 

If the reality be not bad enough, they dross it in ‘I’””}') hut it died away in the utterance. The 
the most hideous colors, so as to enjoy tho luxury ^“7 for this raw-hcad-ond-bloody-hones oratory 
of being shocked at it. They regard with suspi- has gone by. 

cion the hopeful man, and stubbornly reject every Meantime, a curious scene took place. Mr. 


indication that their opponents are not wor 
of the perdition to which they have consig; 
them. Thoy battle against wrong, not so mi 
because thoy are anxious to overthrow it, os 
cause it arouses their wrath. Signs of a bet 


g^gj.y Meantime, a curious scene took place. Mr. 
rorthy NVestcott, of the Calhoun guard, arose, and told 
iigned Mr. Hale that his amendment was entirely un- 
muoh necessary. The principle of it was already em- 
jjg. braced in the 12th section of the bill itself O, 
better horror! And that bill had passed right under the 


day they scout, for a reformed world would leave *7® Calhoun’s colleague, a member of the 

them without any thing to minister to their keen Territorial Committee. Mr. W. read the section, 
taste for deformity. enough, the cunning Mr. Douglas, 

- Chairman of the Committee, in pursuance of the 

Some men divide world into three classes— Cass creed, had incorporated in it an express re¬ 
fools, knaves, and those who think just as thoy do. cognition of the existing laws of Oregon, one of 
—;- which solemnly excludes slavery. Whew! Had 


applicable. The people of the territory of Ore¬ 
gon, acting upon it, pass a law excluding slavery. 
Mr. Douglas, Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, a sturdy supporter of General Cass, 
reports a bill recognising this law, in accordance 
with the same gi'eat doctrine, endorsed as it is by 
the universal Democracy, assembled in Conven¬ 
tion at Baltimore. How could the Cass men help 
exulting at such an opportunity to demonstrate 
to the free States the excellence of their new 
creed? Did they rejoice? Never were men 
more alarmed. They could not have looked more 
anxious, had it been announced to them that their 
General was smitten with paralysis. Mr. Tur¬ 
ney went to Mr. Hannegan—Mr. Butler held a 
tete-a-tete with Mr. Bright—Messrs. Allen and 
Dix yearned and were agitated—the Senate was 
all astir. In the name of our political prospects, 
and all the spoils, what is to be done ? “ The cat’s 
out the bag.” And Douglas sick! Recommit to 
the Judiciary Committee, says Davis, of Missis¬ 
sippi. That would have been sending the lamb 
to the jaws of the wolf. Four slaveholders and 
one Jerseyman would soon have despatched it Mr. 
Westcott desired to introduce a substitute for the 
bill, designed principally to secure the preten¬ 
sions of slaveholders. That’s it—the South Car¬ 
olina platform against the Baltimore platform— 
Calhoun against Cass. The 12th section recog¬ 
nises the right of the people of Oregon to legis¬ 
late on their internal oonoerns, even to the ex¬ 
clusion of slavery. That is the Cass doctrine. 
The substitute of Westcott recognises the 
right of the people of Oregon to legislate on 
their internal concerns, except as to slavery. 
This is the Calhoun doctrine. The issue was 
distinctly, unequivocally made, and had there 
been any monliueBS in the Cass men, they would 
have met it instantly, and, in the Senate, as they 
had done in the Convention, voted down the Cal¬ 
houn doctrine—maintained that of their leader- 
We never witnessed more shameless servility to 
slavery, more undisguised treachery to a professed 
creed. Mr. Bright moved at once that the sub- 
ject.be laid over till the next day at one o’clook, 
pledging himself that such an alteration should he made 
as mould he satisfactory. 

The next day the Senate assembled. Mr. 
Bright, poor man, had been disappointed. There 
had been consultation, but no decision. This 
revived our hopes. We began to think that 
General Cass was about carrying the day. Mr. 
Bright proceeded, like a culprit to the pillory, 
and at last reached the conclusion, by halting 
.steps, that nothing could be done, although he did 
not know that he would have much objection to 
striking out the t2th section, provided it would 
not impair the bill. His indecision and blunder- 
ing^were disgraceful. Mr. Calhonn had his fiery 
eye fastened on him, and the fluttering Senator 
was as spell-bound as the helpless bird in the 
gaze of the serpent. 

Just at this moment Mr. Hale made a most sa¬ 
gacious move, by withdrawing his amendment. 
He had been charged with putting in a firebrand; 
he would now take it out, reserving to himself the 
right to introduce it again if he thought proper. 
He was willing that the bill should pass as it 
was, but if the Senate struck out its anti-slavery 
clause, then he would rc-apply the Proviso. 

Had there been any self-respect among the Cass 
men, the measure could now have been carried. 
But some ofiioious persons from the House came 
buzzing about the vacillating Senator, and the sa¬ 
gacious Mr. Bright, the independent Mr. Bright, 
iutimated, gratuitously, that, on the whole, the 
friends of the bill would have no particular ob¬ 
jection to striking out the 12th section, and he 
would make that motion. Mr. Calhoun saw that 
ihe prize was almost within reach, but under- 
btanding well the nature of a Servile, he pitch¬ 
ed his demand even beyond all this. Striking 
out that section, he said, would not satisfy him. 
The laws of Oregon would still exist, and there 
must be protection for the slaveholder against 
them. 

The general discussion then opened, Mr. Bag- 
hy leading off in support of the South Carolina 
platform. He was followed by Mr. Hale, in a 
speech which enchained the thronged galleries, 
being, in fact, the noblest effort he has made. He 
was interrupted by Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, who, 
in his peculiarly flippant and tumid style, un¬ 
dertook to rend a lecture to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. The reply of Mr. Aile was 
brief, dignified, and pungent, appreciated by the 
Senate and the galleries, though thrown away, we 
(oar, upon the Senator. He belongs to that class 
of men who never know ^hen they have said a 
foolish thing, or their antagonists a wise one. 

The Senate adjourned. Meantime the more sa¬ 
gacious and decided of the Cass men were appriz¬ 
ed of the faux pas of Mr. Bright. W e presume he 
was taken under dealings, for the next day, when 
the subject was brought up, he withdrew his motion 
to strike out the 12th section. Judge Berrien, a 
leading Whig Senator from the South, immedi¬ 
ately renewed it. Much discussion ensued, dur¬ 
ing which Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, advo¬ 
cated the bill os it was, although he regretted that 
the friends of the measure had withdrawn the 
motion to strike out. Mr. Rusk, of Texas, op¬ 
posed the bill, as an invasion of the rights of slave¬ 
holders. BqJ; the debates constituted but a small 
portion of the proceedings. 

Mr. Calhoun, inexorable and watchful, was 
busy with members. Mr. Bright was besieged 
during nearly the whole session. Scraps of pa¬ 
per with hints and amendments were sent to him. 
Slaveholders called him from his seat and earnest¬ 
ly appealed to him in private.* If he would but 
consent, in behalf of the friends of the bill, to 
strike out the obnoxious section! Oh! what in¬ 
sulting importunity is invited by indecision ! 
While this was going on, help to the right side came 
from an unexpected quarter. Mr. Niles, the Sen¬ 
ator from Connecticut, obtained the floor, and de¬ 
livered a manly, well-considered, most effective 
speech, against slavery, and the pretensions of its 
supporters, and in support of the principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso. He seemed to take a generous 
pleasure in endorsing the views and sustaining 
the position taken by Mr. Hole. 

Gen. Houston now rose, and moved an amend¬ 
ment, which he hoped would reconcile all conflict¬ 
ing views. It was simply a proviso that the re¬ 
cognition of the laws of Oregon should be effec¬ 
tual, in so far as they did not impsur any rights 
guarantied to the citizens of the United States, or 
any of them, by the Federal Constitution and 
laws. This did not impair the force of the bill, or 
vary it in the slightest degree; for, without such 
a proviso, any lows in Oregon conflicting with 
the laws or Constitution of the United States 
would have been null and void. But it afforded 
a convenient cover against Mr. Calhoun and his 
Southern partisans for such Senators from the 
slave States as wished, hut feared, to vote for the 


tation and remonstrance, and the contrivance of | 
other measures to get rid of tho obnoxious clause. ; 

The next day (Saturday) showed the result. 
Mr. Badger had given way, and now brought for¬ 
ward an amendment providing thatnothingin the 
section should be consti-ued to extend the anti- 
slavery principle of the ordinance of 1787 over 
the Territory I Judge Underwood, of Kentucky, 
who has hitherto been supposed to be liberal on 
this question of slavery, came out in decided op¬ 
position to the section. On the whole, the day i 
was rather an ominous one for freedom, 

Mr. Hale at last obtained the floor, and moved 
an adjournment, which prevailed. 

During this doubtful struggle of four days, 
the Whigs kept silent, with the exception of 
Judge Berrien, who stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Mr. Calhoun, and Messrs. Badger and Un¬ 
derwood, who, on the last day, threw their weight 
in the scale of Slavery in Free Territory. Not 
a Whig Senator came to the rescue. Hale stood 
unsupported, save by Mr. Niles, a Democratic 
Senator. Daniel Webster did not give him even 
the benefit of his countenance. He went in and 
I out of the chamber, paying apparently no atten¬ 
tion to tho debate, taking no part, in any way, in 
this protracted struggle to reverse the entire pol¬ 
icy of the Government, and open the way for the 
introduction of slavery into the firee Territory of 
Oregon. He could not have been more apathetic 
had the proceedings concerned merely the disposal 
of an anti-slavery memorial. At one time, indeed, 
not a single Whig member from a free State was 
in his place. On the Democratic side, the same 
treacherous timidity or apathy was evinced. Mr. 
Allen, of Ohio, who can thunder against abstrac¬ 
tions, had no voice on this question. Senator 
Dix, upon whom some people fondly imagine has 
fallen the mantle of Silas Wright, with meek, 
placid face, was most busily engaged in writing 
letters. Liberty in a ohambor of fifty-six mem¬ 
bers, twenty-eight of them from free States, a ma¬ 
jority of them representing the Party of progress 
and the largest liberty, had but two advocates— 
Hale, an independent Liberty man, and Niles, an 
independent Democrat. 

So much for this struggle in behalf of slavery. 
Is there nothing in it to arouse the country ? Two 
years ago, the Wilmot Proviso was moved to a bill 
making an appropriation of three millions of dol¬ 
lars, to be used in the acquisition of territory on 
our Southwestern border. It was carried by a 
majority of thirty votes, Whigs and Demoorats 
from the non-slaveholding States uniting in its 
support. Lost in the Senate, when the bill came 
up, lost winter a year, in the House, the Proviso 
was again moved, aud after a hard struggle, in 
which Executive and Party influences were ar¬ 
rayed against it, it was carried, but by a majority 
of only two or three.* The Senate rejected the 
Proviso, sent back the bill without it, and the 
battle was fought over again. This time, Slaveiy 
remained master of the field. The thirty minori¬ 
ty in favor of the Pro'viso had fallen to a majority 
of five against ft. ’ Glorious progress, this I 

But, there was one consolation. The Oregon 
Territorial Bill, with an anti-slavery provision in 
it, was passed by an overwhelming majority in 
the House, although it was killed in the Senate. 

How stonds the case now? The Wilmot Pro¬ 
viso is repudiated openly by all tho leaders of the 
Democracy. It is abandoned by the great major¬ 
ity of their representatives in tho House and in 
the Senate. Worse than this—so far from at¬ 
tempting to save the new territories on the South¬ 
west from slavery, they are on the point of yield¬ 
ing up tho only free territory on our Northwest¬ 
ern border to the ravages of the curse. And the 
Whigs are consenting. Ohio, and Michigan, 
and Indiana, and Illinois, and Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, have been bulwarked against the mon¬ 
ster; but Oregon, lying in the same latitudes— 
Oregon, ever looked to as the magnificent home 
of the adventurous free laboring population of the 
country—Oregon, whose soil has never been wot 
with the blood of slavery—is to be abandoned to 
land sharks and negro drivers; and all because 
Mr. Calhoun wills it, and General Cass, intent 
alone on being the chief Spoils Distributer for 
four years, oannot venture to risk his game by 
apposing that inexorable despot. 

Thank Heaven, we do not live in a so-called 
free State. Since our lot has been oast in this 
model Republic, we certainly would rather live 
among the rulers, than among the ruled—the 
slaveholders, than their white slaves. We abhor 
slavery, but wo loathe servility. The Slavehold¬ 
ers are true to their constituents, to themselves, 
to what absurdly enough they regard as their 
rights and their interests: the Serviles are false 


solely chargeable all tho massacres, and robberies, 
and crime, and misery,, that may follow the want 
of a legislative Government for Oregon. 

We earnestly entreat the People to look to 


is not” in conjiict “with the well-being of the whole.” 
What he says has no moaning at all. General 
Cass is an author aud a scholar — a fact which 


is letter acoopting the Presi- 


yV Many may recognise in tho writer of the j 
following, one kindred in geuiu.s as well as blood, I 
to our Corresponding Editor: 


whole wqrk will bo completed in about twenty 
numbers, each of which will be issued at inter¬ 
vals of about a, month. 

“ This work, which is to be published both at 
Lcipsio and at London, is brought out hero in ad¬ 
vance of the Europeun editions, in accordance 
with an especial arrangement with the author, 
whose name will therefore be withheld until after 
the'publication abroad shall have taken place, 
when the name of the author will appear. 

“ It mill be the best mark of the age, and should he. 
in the. hands of every man, woman, and child, that can 


Keeps time with the wind. 

On, on through the dai'kness, 

A spectre, I pass 

Where, like moaning of broken hearts. 

Surges the gross! 

I see her lone head-stone— 

’Tis white as a shroud; 

Like a pall hangs above it 
The low drooping cloud. 

Who speaks through the dark night. 
And lull of the wind? 

’Tis the sound of the pine-leaves 
And sea-waves behind! 


This work is novel both as to its design aud the 
object to which its benevolent authors propose to 
devote the profits of the publication, “it was 
suggested, as a Christmas amusement, that one of 
a party should draw a series of sketches which 
the rest should severally interweave into some 
short story or description. Subsequently a pro¬ 
posal was made, that a volume so framed should 
be published, with a view to increasing the funds 
for the erection of a church and several schools 
at Bonchuroh, in which all the contributors felt a 
common interest.” Thus the six sketches in the 
beginning of the volume are illustrated by three 
several stories. The stories ore good, and the 
novelty of the design adds greatly to their inter¬ 
est. The volume is very handsomely got up. 


the United States, at pcriodioal postage. Any ^ 


the publisher $1, and he will receive the wholi 
of Ancient History, which will form a compteli 
volume. He can then continue the work, if pleased 
with it, or stop it.” 

Tho publisher will oblige us by sendiug us 
Numbers 1 and 2. 


The dead girl is silent— 

I stand by her now. 

And her pulse bents no quicker, 
Nor crimsons her brow. 


The small hand that trembled 
When last in my own. 

Lies patient and folded, 

And colder than stone. 


Like the white blossoms falling 
To-night in the gale, 

So she in her beauty 
Sank mournful and pale. 

Yet I loved her! I utter 
Such words by her grave. 

As I would not have spoken 
Her last breath to save. 


This book belongs to a class for which we en¬ 
tertain no great regard. It is pervaded by a 
kind of religious sentimentality which is offensive 
to sound taste. The principles it ineuloates are 
right, but the way of doing it we do not like. It 
is rather prim and mawkish. True religion does 
not emasculate the character, or lower the stand 
ard of taste. 


Of her love the angels * 

In heaven might tell. 

While mine would be whispered 
With shudders in hell! 


’Twas well that the white oi 
Who bore her to bliss. 
Shut out from her new life 
The visions of this; 


Else, sure as I stand here, 

And speak of my love, 

She would leave for my darkness 
Her glory above! 

E. H. W. 


AUCEPTANCE OF GENERAL CASS. 


The letter of General Cass acoopting the nom¬ 
ination of the Demooratio Convention, wo cannot 
find room for; nor is this greatly to bo regretted. 
It may be summed up in few words: He is a good 
Democrat—goes for the “ compromises”—believes 
in the power of tho People to govern themselves— 
intends to make no further expositions of his po¬ 
litical views—will not run a second term—and, 
while construing the Constitution strictly, thinks 
it ought to be acoominodated to the progress of 
the ago. Wc cordially concur with him in the 
opinion that the American People ought to set 
“ an example of mutual respect for the motives of 
the contending parties,” and that political con¬ 
tests should be waged “ with as little personal as¬ 
perity” as possible. 

But the most remarkable thing about the letter 
is, its freedom from grammatical precision. States¬ 
men, we are aware, are not bound to be elegant 
scholars, or masters of style. People will pardon 
lack of rhetoric in words, if they display the 
rhetoric of deeds. But deficiency in both respects 
is rather a drawback. The truth is, it is time to 
call our public men to a reckoning for their cor¬ 
ruptions and inelegances of language. We are 
all, editors and speakers, on this side of tho Atlan¬ 
tic, too apt to express our thoughts loosely, ob¬ 
scurely, and incorrectly. 

General Cass writes— 

“ I have carefully read the resolutions of the 
Democratic National Convention, laying down 
the platform of our political fiiith, and I adhere to 
them as firmly as I approve them cordially. And 
mhile. thus adhering to them, I shall do so with a 
sacred regard to ‘ the principles and compromises 
of the Constitution,’ and with an earnest desire for 
their maintenance ‘in a spirit of moderation and 
brotherly lovcj so vitally essential to the perpetu¬ 
ity of the Union, and the prosperity and happi¬ 
ness of our common country ’ — a feeling which has 


ests of their States, and true only to —the spoils. 

We call the attentipn of the non-slaveholders 
of the country, who really prefer Liberty to Sla¬ 
very, to these scenes in the Senate. That body 
is the Bti-onghold of Slavery. Would that the 
whole nation could witness the spectacles there 
exhibited! The conduct of the supporters of 
General Cass on this occasion affords a clear in¬ 
dication of what the country has to expect from 
the elevation of that Northern man to the Presi¬ 
dency ; aud the behaviour of the Whigs is quite 
as full of evil portent. How sickening all the dec¬ 
lamation about He claim of the North to furnish 
a President, so long as Principle is left out of 
the account. Though we certainly shall notc/ioose I 
between evils, beyond all doubt we should feel that 
the honor and interests of the country, aye, even 
the great interest. Freedom itself, would be safer 
in the hands of a slaveholder, than servile—of 
General Taylor, than General Cass. Let the old 
parties look to it; they may find in the end that 
“No Party” has carried off the prize, while their 
sole reward will be, the mire and filth in which 
thoy have wallowed. 


THE (lUESTION STATED. 


It is delightful so to identify ourselves with an 
enterprise, that to pursue the interests of tho one 
is to promote those of tho other. This is egotism 
and public spirit combined. The former is ex¬ 
alted ; the latter mightily stimulated by such an 
alliance. .Statesmen are examples in point. They 
are in their country, and their country is in them. 
How fondly they cherish the illusion that their 
exaltation is tho glory of their country. “ Re¬ 
formers,” self-styled, become deeply penetrated 
with a sense of their identity with the cause. 
Bather, thoy identify the cause with themselves. 
Hence the importance of defending their reputa¬ 
tion—for a shadow upon it is reflected upon the 
cause ; the imputation must be repelled. Why, 
then, wonder that these reformers should be so 
often at loggerheads with each other ? Is not the 
cause embodied in each, and is it not the dictate 
of tho highest duty to defend it ? 


the keen-sighted Mr. Westcott detected a hor¬ 
net’s nest, there could not have been a greater stir 
in the Chamber. Where was Mr. Douglas? An 
explanation was needed. He was absent—neces¬ 
sarily or conveniently, who shall say? At all 
events, ho was not there to take care of his bill. 
Hero was a “ pretty fix ” for the Cass men. They 
h.id just voted for his nomination at Baltimore,re¬ 
jected tho resolution of Mr. Yancey, asserting that 
the people of a Territory had no right to exclude 
slavery, and endorsed tho great doctrine of their 
nominee, contained in the following declaration, 
made in his letter of December 24th, 1847, defin¬ 
ing the ej|tent of the rightful interference of Con- 


often at loggerheads with each other ? Is not the ^ ^ 

, J. ,. , .... ... . Government for new countries, acquired or settled, 

cause embodied m each, and is it not the dictate and to the necessary provision for their admission 
of tho highest duty to defend it ? into the Union, LEAVING, IN THE MEAN 

- TIME, TO THE PEOPLE INHABITING 

Pioneers of reform movements often fall into THEM, TO REGULATE THEIR INTER- 
the shade, while “eleventh hour men” reap the NAL CONCERNS IN THEIR OWN WAY.” 
harvest they have planted. The reason is, that These adroit politicians did not dream that I 
few reformers are at once constructive and de- the doctrine of their nominee would so soon be | 


Judge Berrien went over to General Hous¬ 
ton, and suggested that he should extend his 
amendment so as to protect rights guarantied also 
by the States ; but Texas declined. He knew what 
he was about; and so did Mr. Calhoun, for he 
arose in much agitation, showed that the proviso 
meant really nothing, and asked the General di- 
recvly to give an explanation of what he under¬ 
stood by it. The Senator from Texas fully vin¬ 
dicated his reputation as an odroit tactician. He 
replied to Mr. Calhoun in a speech quite as 
shrewd as his amendment, which completely baf¬ 
fled the interrogator. 

The amendment was adopted; a desire was 
manifested to push the measure through; it was 
evident that, were the question then taken, the 
motion to strike out the section would be rejected, 
ond the bill pass. To obtain time was all-im¬ 
portant to Mr. Calhonn, who protested against 
the attempt to force a vote at that session. He 
was sustained by Whig Senators—Messrs. Davis, 
of Massachusetts, Mangnm, and Crittenden. Af¬ 
ter a hard struggle, amotion to adjourn prevailed, 
and time was thereby secured for private oonsul- 


No bill for the establishment of a Territorial 
Government in Oregon, without some anti-slavery 
safeguard attached to it, can pass the House of 
Representatives. No such bill, with the Wilmot 
Proviso appended to it, can pass tho Senate. Un¬ 
less, then, both Houses can agree on a bill in some 
way securing the Territory to freedom, without 
I embracing the form of the Proviso, the people of 
I Oregon can have no Govejnment, except they set 
up one for themselves. 

The bill now before the Senate is precisely 
such a one as we have just described. Its 12th 
section, in accordance with an unbroken series of 
precedents, recognises the existing laws of Ore¬ 
gon. One of these laws excludes slavery ; so that 
the bill recognises the right of the people of Ore¬ 
gon to exclude slavery by legislative action. But 
this is precisely the doctrine of General Cass, in 
which he is fully sustained by tho Democracy of 
the country rallied under his flag. 

This bill was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Territories. Mr. Hale has with¬ 
drawn his amendment providing that the anti-sla¬ 
very clause of the ordinance of 1787 shall be in¬ 
corporated in it. No objection is made to the re¬ 
cognition of any of the existing laws of Oregon 
but one, and that is the law excluding slavery. A 
alaveholding Senator has moved to strike out the 
entire section containing this recognition. Tho 
whole of the delay and debate and embarrassment 
has originated in the determination of Judge Ber¬ 
rien and slaveholding Whigs, and Mr. Calhoun 
and slaveholding Demoorats, to expunge this sec¬ 
tion. They, and they alone, are responsible for 
the “ abolition discussion,” as it is called, improp¬ 
erly enough—(for it is a slavery propagandism 
discussion)—responsible for all the excitement, 
and discord, and delay; and if the bill be thus 
mutilated and then defeated in the House, as it 
will inevitably be, they, and thoy alone, will be 
chargeable with the blame and tho consequences. 
To their determination to dismember a bill regu¬ 
larly and unanimously reported from a Standing 
Committee, recognising the legislation of the peo¬ 
ple of Oregon on their own internal concerns, so 
far as it does not conflict with the laws and Con¬ 
stitution of the United States—to dismember it 
so as to recognise their legislation in all points, ex¬ 
cept where it consecrates the soil of the Territo¬ 
ry to Free Labor and Free Institutions, will be 


upon Providence, me may hope is but the beginning of 
what me are to be.” 

Note the words placed in Italics. “ And mUk” 
are words just as awkward as they are superflu¬ 
ous. “ With an earnest desire for their maintenance ’— 
the maintenance of what—“ resolution^” or “ prin¬ 
ciples and compromises?” “A feeling which has 
made us what we-are,” &o. Feeling nndspirit are not 
exact synonymes—the latter pointing to an affoe- 
tion of the mind more permanent and general 
than the former. Again, what definite idea is 
suggested by the phraseology—“ and which (this 
feeling of moderation and brotherly love) in hum¬ 
ble reliance upon Providence, wc may hope, if but 
the hegisming of what me are to bef’ 

The following sentence wc have tried Aard to 
analyze, but it defies our skill. The past, present, 
and future, the conditional and tho absolute, 
“ should,” “ could,” “ have,” “ had,” and “ has,” 
are jumbled together in a style seldom equalled 
even by the General himself; 

“ If called upon hereafter to render an account 
of my stewardship, in the great trust you desire 
to commit to me, shoqld I be able to show that 1 
had truly redeemed the pledge thus publioly 
given, and had adhered to the principles of the 
Democratic party with as much fidelity and suc¬ 
cess as have generally marked the administration 
of the eminent men to whom that party has hith¬ 
erto confided the chief executive autWity of the 
Government, I oould prefer no higher claim to 
the favorable consideration of the country, nor to 
the impartial commendation of history.” 

If great men would only be simple, what trou¬ 
ble they would spare their admirers. The Gen¬ 
eral meant merely this: Good people, elect me 
President for four years, and the only praise I 
shall ask, will be—he followed Ihithfully in tho 
footsteps of his illustrious predecessors. 

Take another most luminous sentence: 

“ No party, gentlemen, had ever higher motives 
for exertion, than has the great Democratic party 
of the United States. With an abiding confi¬ 
dence in the rectitude of our principles, mith an 
unshaken reliance upon the energy and misdom of pub¬ 
lic opinion, and with the success mhich has crorvned 
the admutistratioH of the aoverionent, mhen commkted 
to its keeping, (and it has been so committed dur¬ 
ing more than three-fourths of its existenoo,) what 
has been done, is at once the reward of past exer¬ 
tion and the motive for ftiture, and, at the same 
time, a guarantee for the accomplishment of what 


Our readers are so well acquainted with the 
translations of Mary Howitt, that little need bo 
said in behalf of this work. To her we are in¬ 
debted for some of the best specimens of the ficti¬ 
tious literature of northern Europe. Her spirit¬ 
ed translations of tho works of Frederica Bre¬ 
mer have done honor alike to the distinguished 
authoress and her sympathetic translator. The 
Baroness Knorring, although not equal to Miss 
Bremer, breathes tho same spirit, and inculcates 
in a great degree the same high moral .sentiments. 
In “the Peasant and his Landlord,” we have a 
simple and touching narrative of the trials and 
triumphs of humlile life. The authoress loves to 
“ trace the annals of the poor,” She sympathizes 
with them in their joys and sorrows, listens to the 
story of their wrongs, and most eloquently pleads 
their cause against their oppressors. 

Tho hero of the work, in an hour of madness, 
goaded by wrongs such as man can least endure, 
commits, unintentionally, a murder. Partly in 
self-defence, and partly prompted by revenge, he 
knocks down his oppressor, and at the same time, 
hearing approaching footsteps, escapes through 
the mazes of the wood. Not until tho discovery 
of the body, and tho arrest of the man who ap¬ 
proached at tho moment the fatal blow was struck, 
is he made aware of the extent of his orimo. The 
supposed criminal is tried and condemned. Mean¬ 
time the real culprit suffers all the horrors of 
despair; and, after a long and agonizing struggle, 
resolves to confess the crime, and release tho con¬ 
demned man. This man is a villain of tho deep¬ 
est dye. He is under arrest for a orimo commit¬ 
ted against the murdered man, to whom he was a 
sworn foe, and was in the aot of escaping IVom 
justice when he encountered tho corpse in the 
wood. He is also the deadly enemy of the wretched 
culprit, and has repeatedly done him foul wrong; 
so that the virtue of the latter appears height¬ 
ened. Still ho could not, as an honest man, have 
done otherwise. But this is not all; he reftises 
mercy—he will not ask for pardon from the proper 
authorities. Ho thinks his death is necessary to 
expiate his sin. His mother, trembling with age, 
and weeping for her first-born, refuses also to ask 
his life. One to whom he is dearer than her own 
blood, steels her heart to the voice of Nature, and 
sacrifices all she loves to on inexorable faith. His 
pastor, to whose mistaken teachings we can clearly 
trace this infatuated devotion to a bloody preju¬ 
dice, rejoices that they all deem “this sacrifice 
necessary to tho welfare of the blessed soul.” The 
book in its denouement may be tliought to fur¬ 
nish a powerful appeal against capital punishment. 
The execution of tho criminal seems like a brutal 
murder—far more revolting than the crime for 
which he suffers. 


Blest inspiration of unworthy song, 

A heart of tender sadness woos thee back; 

If in blind weakness I have done thee wrong. 
Accord me sweet forgiveness I Like the track 
Of a iiright bird, whereon soft notes are oast— • 
Tho time, the place, is where I saw thee last! 
Life has been weary with me since we met. 
Though in it moments of deep joy there lie, 
Soft, ns we see in oloud-rifts, cold and wet, 

Blue shifting patches of the summer sky; 

For oft, thy gold looks wet with my salt tears, 
Thy gentle semblance from the dust appears 1 
In the cold mists of morn, at evening soft. 

When odors make the winds so heavy-sweet, 
Stretching my arms out, I have called thee oft, 
And night has heard the soundings of my feet 
Where the blue slabs of marble, icy ohill, 

Keep in thy breast life’s azuro rivers still! 

Like the faint, dim vibrations of a lay, 

Wo sometimes half remember, half forget. 
Thou, in the winding-sheet long wrapt away, 
Troublest my heart with wildering beauty yet 
Nor have I ever met with mortal form. 

Sweet as’thy shadow to my clasping arm! 

Fade hack to ashes, visitant divine. 

Unutterably radiant as thou art. 

If ever smile of dewy lip, save thine, 

Hath touched the darkened ruins of my heart! 
Thou wert in thy young life, and still dost seem 
Tho sweet and passionate musio of a dream. 


Sleep seals thy gentle eyes, but we are wed; 

Thou wait’st my coming—shall I traitor pr 
To the deep slumbers of the bridal bed. 

And the birth .chamber of immortal love? 
No! 08 the sweet rain visits the pale bloom, 

1 will oome softly to thee in the tomb! 
Mount Hkaltky, Ohio. 


THE NOMINATION OF GENERAL UASS, 


While the Union is recording the favorable re¬ 
sponse of ono portion of the Democratic Press to 
the nomination of General Cass, wo may ns well 
call attention to not a few unfavorable responses 

The Demoorats of this place met on the even¬ 
ing of tho 29th, to ratify the nomination, and stir 
each other up to good work. At the close of pro¬ 
ceedings, they formed a procession, waited upon 
Messrs. Dix aud Benton, successively, and called 
them out. An amusing report is given of Mr- 
Benton’s reception of his visiters, and it would 
seem that he was not very cordial in his ratifica¬ 
tion. Mr. Dix was entirely non-committal. 

“The Delegates of New York, he said, had 
gone home to consult with the Democracy by 
whom they wore constituted, as to the measures 
necessary to sustain the honor and dignity of tho 


“ He entertained an earnest desire, and had 
freely expressed it, that these consultations might 
result in maintaining tho ascendency of tho Dem¬ 
ocratic party in that great State. He had no 
doubt we should soon have a response from them, 
and he desired for himself to assure the Democ¬ 
racy of Washington, that no effort on his part 
would be spared to uphold the integrity of the 


History or thb Girondists. By LanHU-tino. VoU HI. 

New York: Hiu-per & Brothers. For sale by F. Taylor, 

Pennsylvania avemie, Washington, U. C. 

To the third volume of this history is prefixed 
an interesting memoir of its celebrated author. 
It is needless to say that this great work is dis¬ 
tinguished by profound philosophy os well as 
brilliant pointing. The conduct of Lamartine 
in the late Revolution shows that he has studied 
the history of the Girondists not in vain. Com¬ 
menting upon their fall, he remarks; “There 
ore two requisites for statesmen, in order to di¬ 
rect tho great movements in which they partici¬ 
pate ; perfect intelligence of these movements, 
and the feeling of which these impulses ore the 
expression in a people. The Girondists had not 
thorougly one or the other.” 

This brief comment affords a clue to the cause 
of the success of Lamartine, and the triumph of 
the late Revolution over despotism in the first 
instance, and then over anaroliy. Ho pre-emi¬ 
nently bad perfect intelligence of the nature and 
extent of the revolutionary movement, and a pro¬ 
found sympathy with the feeling in which it 
originated. The intelligent decision and promp¬ 
titude with which he and his ossooiates acted, se¬ 
cured the control of- the Revolution to the Mode¬ 
rate Republicans, and the energy and praotioal 
efiioienoy which their example inspired in the 
members of the National Assembly, have just 
enabled that body to put down the licentious and 
anarchical spirit which aimed to re-enact the 
violence that overwhelmed the weak and unde¬ 
cided Girondists. 

This volume contains an episode on Charlotte 
Corday, who saorifioed herself to rid hor country 
of the bloody Marat. A more brilliant, highly 
dramatic, deeply affecting narrative has not been 
written in modern times. 


Demooratio party, and the ascendency of its prin- 

The New Y’ork papers contain a manifesto from 
the Utioa Delegates, stating the proceedings of 
the Baltimore Convention, explaining thoir course, 
iind calling a State Convention of the Domooratio 
party in New York; ' 

“ Tho State Convention, by which we were ap¬ 
pointed, after accomplishing the purpose foivwhioh 
it was assembled, adjourned without delay. The 
Legislature is not in session, and will not again 
convene during tho year, so that the Demooratio 
members of that body oannot moot together in 
caucus to receive our report, (even if it were proper 
to make it to them,) or to recommend the election 
of a State Convention for the purpose. 

“ The State Convention which has been already 
called in conformity to time-honored usage of the 
Democracy of this State, to be held on the thir¬ 
teenth of Se;ptember next, for tho purpose of nom¬ 
inating Presidential electors, as well os candidates 
for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and which 
is, beyond all donbt, the only authority competent 
to make such nominations in a valid form, will as¬ 
semble with regular and full powers. 

“ In the mean time, it is deemed highly expedi¬ 
ent to collect and express the sentiments of tho 
Democracy in regard to the course which ought 
to be pursued in the present emergency. With 
that view, the following resolution was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That a Convention, composed of one 
Delegate from each Assembly District, be, and 
is hereby, recommended to be held at the city of 
Utioa, on Thursday, the 22d of June, at 12 M., 
for tho purpose of receiving the report of the reg¬ 
ular Demooratio Delegates to the National Con¬ 
vention, and expressing their sentiments in regard 
to the action of that body in excluding New York 
from a participation in its proceedings, and for 
recommending candidates for the offices of Presi- 
■ient and Vico President, subject to the decision 
i)f the State Convention regularly called for the 
I3th of September, or to take such other action 
relating thereto as may seem advisable. 

“ And, for the purpose of choosing Delegates to 
the said Convention, it is further recommended, 
that meetings be held in the several Assembly 
districts, at tho time and place at which they were 
respootively held, for the purpose of choosing 
Delegates to the recent Utioa Convention, on the 
14th of June next, unless the local committees 
shall designate a different time and place. 

“We have thus laid before you, fellow-Demo- 
orats of New York, a plain and unvarnished ac¬ 
count of the treatment you have received in tho 
persons of your representatives, from Delegates 
from other State^ with whom we were deputed to 
forma National Convention, and ofthe steps taken 
by us to protect your rights, and our own, in the 
several oonjunotures in which we have been plac¬ 
ed. To your calm and dispassionate judgment, to 
your Justice, fidelity, and honor, we now refer 
this whole matter, and with the momentous inter¬ 
ests, State and National, present aud prospective, 
with which it is allied.” 

To this call, the radical journals of the State 
are responding with great enthusiasm. The New 
York Olobe says, after tho outrageous decision of 
the Baltimore Convention, “ all obligation to sup¬ 
port tho nominees of the Convention ended. * * 
They cannot be elected. * * A revolution in par¬ 
ties is at hand. The honest of all parties will 
come together, and the Democracy of the Union 


There is no sense in this sentence. It cannot 
be relieved of its inelegance, but it oould be 
amended so as to convey a definite idea, os fol¬ 
lows ; 

“ With on abiding confidence in the rectitude 
of our principles, an unshaken reliance upon the 
energies and wisdom of public opinion, and in view 
of the success which has crowned the administra¬ 
tion of the Government when committed to the 
keeping of that party, (and it has been so com¬ 
mitted during more than three-fourths of its ex¬ 
istence,) we iee in what has been done, at once the 
reward of past exertion, the motive for future. 


Tho leader in this number is quite an erudite 
article on the genius of Plato. Another article 
furnishes some interesting reminisoenoos oonoern- 
ing Southey and Coleridge. There is a good ar- ^ 
tide on Modern Cluakerism; and another con¬ 
tains some poculiarly instructive facts in relation 
to certain proscribed races in France and Spain- 
In short, the number is an excellent one. 


and a guaranty of final and complete si 


“We shall soon present to the world the sub¬ 
lime spectacle of the election of a Chief Magis¬ 
trate by twenty millions of people, without a sin¬ 
gle serious resistance to the laws, or the sacrifice’ of 
the life of one human being.” 

Serious resistance, or a single act of serious resist¬ 
ance, we oould understand, but “ a sitigle resistance” 
passes our learning. 


“ While the other, [party,] strong in its convic¬ 
tions of the intelligence and virtue of the people, 
believes that original power is safer than delegat¬ 
ed, and that the solution of the great problem of 
good government consists in governing with the 
least force, and leaving individual action as free 
from restraint as is compatible with the preserva¬ 
tion of the social system, thereby securing to each 
all the freedom which is not essential to the well-being 
of the whole!’ 


He means, we presume, “ all the freedom which 


This is the reprint of a foreign work, intended 
to form a complete History of tho World. It 
will be issned in numbers, at 25 cents a number, 
20 to cempleto tho work. The style in which it 
is got up is substantial, and agreeable to the eye. 
The American publisher says: 

“ In accordance with this requirement of his¬ 
tory, the author not only arrays before tho reader 
the ^eat events of the human race, but also ex¬ 
hibits them in the light of those causes which 
called them into being Ho contemplates mnn 
as a being of progress, advancing towards his 
hfgh destiny, not by the accident of a blind 
chance, but in. fulfilment of the wisely ordained 
plan of an overruling Providence. In his hands 
history is a powerful means of promoting moral 
and social culture, and of developing a love and 
adoration of the great Creator, by whom all things 

“ The work, when completed, will embrace tho 
history of the human raoe, from its infancy to the 
present time. The portion of Ancient History 
will extend to the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
will be embraced in about four numbers. The 


The New York Evening Post says: 

“ Tho general disposition in this quarter in re¬ 
gard to the nomination made by the fragment of 
A Convention at Baltimore, is to consider it ns a 

anility.” 

Tho Albany (N. Y.) Atlas says; 

“We believe we speak the sentiments of the 
Demooratio masses of the State, when we say that 
they will regard this nomination as a thing con¬ 
cerning which they have no responsibility, which 
is not addressed to them, and concerns them not. 
They will take their own notion in regard to the 
ftituro. They are poworftil enough to do .so, as 
the intriguers and fanatical sectarians, who have 
broken tho seal of the Democratic party and scat¬ 
tered its fragments, will find to their sorrow.” 

The Troy (N. Y.) Budget says: 

“Tho Baltimore Convention has accomplished 
a feat which will long be remembered among the 
remarkable events in the political history of the 
country. It has broken up the Democratic party 


The Rochester (N. Y’.) Republican says: 

“ The nominations at Baltimore, under the cir- 
oumstanoea, place the Democracy of this State in 
a position at onoe peculiar and entirely independ¬ 
ent of all obligations thereto. Tho fact is so per¬ 
fectly plain and undeniable, that it were presum¬ 
ing very little upon the popular intelligence, to 
attempt to make it plainer by reasoning.” 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Republican, speaking of the 
determination to call a State Convention, says ; 

“We cordially approve of this determination, 
and hope it will be followed by prompt action on 
the part of the Democratic organizations through¬ 
out the State. 

“ Acquiescence, on the part of the Demooraoy 
of New York, in the decisions Of a Convention, 
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the proooedinga of which were characterized by a in one of those Rhigular freaks of imagination, deed the mysterious Autocrat of the North should 
disregard of the usages of the party, by insult, fancied that, by constantly partaking of the flesh think fit to propose it, or the French EicoutiTc 

outrage, and proscription, by a virtual avowal in of geese, ho will become possessed of a perfect Government be coerced into active eflTorts in its 

favor of the wtcusion of human slavery, and by coating of feathers, under which delusion he support.” 

the rejection of the chosen representatives of the makes purchases of enormou., quantities. This - 

Democratic masses of New York, would be alike is a fact well known in the locality. INSUKRECTION IN PARIS—ARREST OF THE 

humiliating and degrading, subversive of all party Lmierkk Chronicle. RINGLEADERS. 


Democratic masses of New York, would be alike 
humiliating and degrading, subversive of all jmrty 
organization, and destructive to those principles 
of justice aud freedom for which they have con¬ 
tended.” 

The Hamillon (N. Y.) Ri^ec/or says: 

“We have witnessed Delegates from the South¬ 
ern States demand the exclusion of the Democracy 


INSURRECTION IN PARIS—ARREST OF THE uemnun s to pe grancea to tne ooiomsts. 

RINGLEADERS. “ 6. The colonies purified from slavery, ai 

At ten o'clock on Monday morning the popu- possessions in the Indies, shall he represent 
lace, composed of the clubs, the atteliers nationaur, the National Assembly, 
the provincial delegates, and other violent Demo- “ 1- The principle that the soil of France 
cratic associations, began to assemble on the Place eipates the slave who touches it, is applied 
de la Bastile; and by half-past eleven upwai-ds of colonies and possessions of the Republic. 


ch, if imputed The bill organizing a Territorial Government 
ited with these in Oregon was taken up. The question pending 
ividuals trauB- being upon Mr. Hale’s amendment regulating sla- 
e, are recalled, very, he withdrew if. Other amendments bear- 
all fix the in- ing upon the same question were withdrawn, with 
nists. a view to final action upon the bill, when Mr. 

lavery, and the Hale, fearing his object might be defeated, desir- 


Tthil State’because thev ad^ thT’nrind *‘®'’marshalled under banners, and marched in pro- a foreign country, is interdicted from possessing, 

S^’o^Mhe’WS P^^vS“a^d *:p%“s^d'the I hand, to perform upon himself the same fearful [ ct^ion along the line of ^tha^Boulevards,_bAhe prclumi.g,^^or^Bem^^^^^^^ 


in free territory!^ '* * * office of suicide. Her devotion and courage have P'ace do la Concorde, to the Chamber, the 
sed the whole proceedings been the theme of oinssical admiration. Who has 

1 in such a manner as to his nnlae heat oniek at the storv of the '““apmuous figure in the prtmession was M. 


preclude tho^'o^ibuit^f unitfrgBreD^ ”®‘ ff Tr I*’® P'®®® “’'®“f,*® ®,®"‘^® 

of the Union in tho support of its nominees.” saenfioe of Virginia by her own ftither, before the amidst the oynera nationaux,-’ by ^hom he 


of tho Union in tho support of its nominees. ’ 
The Nenilmrg (N. Y.) Tekgrafhioys: 

“ It may ho regarded as unfortunate foi 
nominees that the Convention did not do its' 
better. By its notion, no binding obligatii 
imposed upon tho Democracy of New York. 


3 centre of it, a French citizen. Nevertheless, Frenchmen who 
whom he was shall find themselves affected by those provisions 
the Chamber slmll be allowed three years to conform, from the 


which, if impiuted Tho bill organizing a Territorial Government Rill was then resumed, tho question being on the Xari/.—Fine 1 
visited with these in Oregon was taken up. The question pending motion of Mr. Berrien to strike out the twelfth 'do., in barrels, 3 

iments, are pardoned. All individuals traus- being upon Mr. Hale’s amendment regulating sla- scotion of'the bill. This section, upon which so dling, 36s. 6rf. a 

ns an administrative measure, are recalled, very, he withdrew if. Other amendments bear- much disouesion has arisen, is in the words fol- >a 3Ss. 

The National Assembly shall fix the in- ing upon the same question were withdrawn, with lowing; The above are 

til's to be granted to the colonists. a view to final action upon the bill, when Mr. “ Aliid he iHiirther enacted., That the inluibitants Cheese. —Fine, 

The colonies purified from slavery, and the Hale, fearing his object might be defeated, desir- of the said Territory shall he entitled to all the middling, 43.5. a/ 

■.be represented at ed to renew his amendment. rights, privileges, and immumties, heretofore flwHtr.—.Unite 

Mr. Calhoun made some remarks in explana- granted and secured to the Territory of Iowa and grease, 44.v. a 45s 

LI of France eman- tion of the compromises of the Constitution. its inhabitants; and the existing laws now in Hams. _Smoki 

t, is applied to the Mr. Dickinson argued in favor of the citizens force in the Territory of Oregon, under the au- duty paid, 20s. a 

Republic. ofTerritorialGovornmentsoontrollingthemalter. tbority of the Prov'wiou.al Government cstiib- duty free, 2ris. i 

uan, even when in Mr. Bagby denied the right, either in the Gen- lished by the people thereof, shall continue to bo duty paid, per di 

id from possessing, eral or Territorial Governments, to prohibit citi- valid and operative therein, so far ns tho same 20s. a OSs. 

and from partici- zens of the States moving, with their slave prop- may not be inoorapntible with the provisions of 

in any traffic or erty, into such Territory. this act; subject, nevertheless, to be altered, mod- DOMl 

infraction of these Mr. Miller made some remarks, and was fol- ified, or repealed, by tho Governor and Legisla- 
3 of the quality of lowed by Mr. Foote—the latter desiring to avoid tivo Assembly of the said Territory of Oregon; 

9, Frenchmen who discussing slavca-y, lest it should weaken the po- and the laws of the United States are hereby ex- Cattle—I 

y those provisions litioal prospects of his party. tended ovor and declared to be in force in said pounds on the* 

conform, from the Mr. Hale replied to previous remarks, and plac- Territory, so far us tho same, or any provision and averaging n 


-Fine leaf, in kegs, per owt,, 42.5.; 
irrels, 39r. a 43s. Grf.; ordinary ti 
s. 6rf. a SSs.; inferior and gveas 


Mr. Calhoun made some remarks in ex 
tion of the compromises of the Constitution 
Mr. Dickinson argued in favor of the oi 


The above are duty free, 
bitants Cheese. —Fine, duty paid, per cwt., 4i 

all the middling, 43.5. a^46.5.; ordinary. 3fij. a 4! 
•etofore Butter .—United States aud Canada, nc 


-Smoked or dry in the canvas, per owt., 
, 20,5. a 00.5.; in casks in salt, not smoked, 
20,5. a .10.5. Tongues, ox, in pickle, 
I, per dozen., 12.5. a 20.5.; pig's, per cwt., 

DOMESTIC MiVIlKETS. 


of Claudius, and resigned her to the lust of the SuiidTnJi'opTofX line. The ropuffice tLt -ho may be^me po's 


of the promulgation of this decree. Those ed himself upon the ordinance of 1787, as found- thereof, may bo applicable.” 


BALTIOIORK. 

Beef Cattle .—Sales small at *3.18 a 
mnds, on the hoof, equal to $0.36 a 
id averaging about $3 .50 gross. 


s further subserviency on tlie 


ork brutal patrician! 

1 is An event has just occurred in our own country, 
which transcends in tragic interest these passages 
from tho history of the heroic age of Rome—one 


10 bill organizing the Territory of Iowa, 


t yesterday offered by General 


formed the procession shouted constantly, “ Vive “noe, gift, or marriage, shall, under the same pen- and desired alone to engraft it upon this bill. He Houston, if adopted, will come in after the words jjj, produced n 

la Pologne!” “Vive la RdpubliqneUniverselle!'’ alty, emancipate or alienate them within the same then went into a most enorgetie and highly pic- “ provision of ttiis act.” at$A(i2l.C. Tl 

but appeared to awaken no sympathy with the delay, from theaday on which their possession tured abolition speech. Mr. Foote, this morning, proposed further to Tiiomo asl 

crowd that filled either side of the Boulevards, shall have commenced. Mr. Foote rose and made some strong personal amend tho section, hy insertini; after the words Corn meal dull 

who rather treated the affair with apparent ridi- “9- The Minister of the Mafltie and Colonies allusions to Mr. Hale’s “fraternizing with white “Iowa and to its inhabitants,’’ in the first sen- Graiw.—Rece 

' and the Minister of'War are each, BO far as con- and black sisters and brothers,” at a breakfast, tence, the words, “so far as the same may be wheatat .$117 s 

•iving at the bridge, finding the passage oerns him, charged with the execution of this while recently on an Eastern visit. compatible with the Constitution of the United firm—white at 


part of the North to the South'! The latter re- to which scarcely the burning words of Alficri or and the Minister of 'War are each, so far as con- and black sisters and brothers,” at a 

quires an unqualified and unconditional surren- tho vigorous lays of Mseauloy could do justice. On arriving at the bridge, finding the passage oerns him, charged with the execution of this while recently on an Eastern visit, 
dor by tho former of tho least interference or in- The newspapers of the 'West give the terrible de- interrupted, the procession turned towards the present decree. Done at Paris, in Council of Gov- Mr. Hale replied by saying he could 
toreat in the settlement and government of the . .. . ^ , -enerallv without remark Chamber, and arrived at the gate in the Place ernment, this 27th of April.” forgot the respect due to the Senate as t 


Territories. It would really seem that the crisis 
predicted hy Thomas H. Benton, in a letter writ¬ 
ten by him a little more than a year ago, has ar¬ 
rived, ‘ that the present organization of parties 
must be broken up, and a new party formed, 
bounded by geographical lines, and resting on the 
sole priuoiplo of slavery propagandism.’ ” 

The Utica (N. Y.) DentoertU says: 

“ The Democrats of New York, having taken no 


tails in few words, and generally without remark. “ 

Conneotedasitiswiththedespotismofslaveryjpo- 

ar ago, has ar- litioal partisans dare not accompany the fact with fiii_hak previously ordered ^he^^bayonets to be colonies. and the Senate adjourned. ' Mr. Underwood then addressed the Senate at priJire'*$7 50® 

tion of parties the commentary which instinctively suggests it- taken from the muskets. Some of the people see- The following is a decree of the Government of length, chiefly in reply to Mr. Niles’s remarks of Bacon—shoul 

party formed, Safer by far was it for the Roman Tribunes ing this, were encouraged to escalade the railings; Portugal, appointing a committee to prepare a . **1 5*^‘® f yesterday. All that the South desired, if he un- ,ents. Lard, 

1 resting on tho f 7®® “'® J others followed, and the court of the Chamber wa^ Plan for the total abolition of slavery in aU the dw on printing 10,000 extra copies of the report elerstood their views, was, that tho people of the ..olg Ld W 

„ to denounce the outrage when committed by Ap- CoX’® Portuguese possessions; ?f ‘^e Committee on PubUo Expenditures, expos- Territories should Ue the right to adopt such 

pius Claudius, even when tfio tyrant exorcised conoiliatiug language; hut, in fine, the “ Mah.ne Dsr*RTMEnT.-The slave-trade being “ “‘®y ‘'®®'” P''®P®'‘' ’^®‘ ‘^® ofi k e of 

laving taken no supreme power in the city, and before the return gates were soon forced open, and the populace en- already prohibited bylaw and treaties in all the ? y’ oontmuea until tne morning tempt to prescribe any particular system of laws— uoun.s 

far as they are of Virginius to avenge his daughtoFs wrongs, tered the Chambers. Portuguese possessions, and it being also in sc- tUa wn iw ssy to them, :fou shall not have slavery, but poR impartliij 


ot so far States.” 47 cents. Oats i 

retort. Mr. Wostoott insisted that tho amendment I ^^nts per bushel. 


Flour and Meal .—The recent European nows 
hB.3 produced no effect. Howard Street brands 
at $5.(i2j.X. Tho supply of City Mills is light, at 
$.5.7.5—some ask $.5.87. Rye flour, $.5.75 a ,$,3.87. 
Corn meal dull at $2.37 pur barrel. 

Ornin .—Receipts moderate. Good to prime red 
wheatat,$1.17 a .$1.23 ; white $I.2;5 a,$1.3,5. Corn 
firm—white at .14 a 45 cents, and yellow at 46 a 


Lafayette. General Courtais—who, justly or - After some explanatory remarks between would not change tho character of the section, aud 

unjustly, is suspected of being a party to the af- ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE PORTUGUESE Messrs. Foote and Hale, the matter was dropped, Mr. Foote replied. 

fair_had previously ordered the bayonets to be colonies. and the Senate adjourned. ' Mr. Underwood then addressed the Senate at 


eiiate adjourned. 

—To-day, the debate commenced yest 


length, chiefly in reply to Mr. Niles’s remarks of Bacon—shoulders, 3’ 


yesterday. All that the South di 


Provisions .—Transactions moderate. Mess pork, 
62a$10; prime, $7.20. MeS8beef,$lOa$10.2o’ 

me. *7.51). Sirlea in naif. n.f al,' « Aiy 


to donounoe the outrage when committed by Ap- 
pius Claudius, even when tfio tyrant exercised 
supreme power in the city, and before the return 


inatioDS, will, so far as they are of 'Yirginius to avenge his daughtoFs wrongs, tered the Chambers. 


oon forced open, and tho populace en- already prohibited by law and treaties in all the 


low for a 'Whig or Democratic editor 
the language of an honest and gen- 
In view of the tragic horror which 


concerned, regard them as utterlj/ null and, void, than it is now for a Whig or Democratic editor At half-past 
They have been made by the combined action of out the language of an honest and gen- I?"® ®°1 

the united slave interest of tho South and the 

Conservatives of the North. Mr. Cass is tho cm- 6®®“® heart in view of the tragic horror which quarurs 
bodiment of both these interests. The men Tho ‘hey have plooed upon record in their pages. National Gnai 
have made these nominations do not expect that It appears that a “ Mr. Mullen, of Grant ooun- 
they will bo supported by the Democrats of Now ty, Kentucky,” sold a man and his wife to a no- fjje ua'’^s ant 
” _ gro-trador, who was seeking slaves for the market (v. 

The Niagara (N. Y.) Cataract, speaking of the Orleans. They had one child only, and troops, mingle 

State Convention called to nominate candidates ijjjg trader did not want. The poor creatures legions of the 
forthoPresidoncy and "Vico Presidency, says; dreaded to be sold; they had been faithful in immense bodii 
“We should have preferred that our delegates j^eir service, and (he man, esneoially. was noted * 


Portuguese possessions, and it being also in 


At half-past two o’clock, after the populace had cordance with the true spirit c 
thus been colleeted round the Chamber for some ty, on which all good policy 
time, the “ rappel ” was beaten in all the surround- should be put to npo-ro aIhvi 
ing quarters of Paris. Before four o’clock the and permitted i 
National Guard, in immense numbers, were every- weal requiring, 
where under arms, and marching towards the alteration in the 


to BalUmoro, ohosen as they were to speok the 
voice of Now York in nominating a President, 
should have taken this duty upon themselves. A 
more patriotic body, more devoted Demoorats, a 
more able and distinguished body of men, cannot 
be seleoted in the Stateof Now Yorkornny other, 
and we should have hod tho most implicit oonfi- 
denoo in their wisdom and judgment.” 

Tho Onondaga (N. Y.) Standard, in reference to 
the decision of tho Baltimore Convention, says; 

“ Such a disposition of the question is a gross 


National Guard, in immense numbers, were every- weal requiring, however, that so important an 
where under arms, and marching towards the alteration in the social state of those countries 
Chamber. The esplanade of the Invalides and should be made with such prudence and fore- 
the quays, and other avenues connecting it with thought that fortunes may not be suddenly de- 
the Chamber, were completely filled with these stroyed, nor the grant of liberty serve os an oo- 
troops, mingled with the National Guard. The casion for the slaves to abuse that benefit, which, 
legions of the National Guards were pouring in though entirely conformable to the principles of 
immense bodies over the bridge, and the vestibule humanity, cannot but entail a serious sacrifice on 
and court of the Chamber were completely filled the State, as well as on the slave-owners—I am 


me spirit of justice and equi- "as laaen up in iggye jjiem to decide for themselves. In this very 

ood policy rests, that an U ®,®t bill, all legislative powers are granted to tho peo- 

neero slavery, still tolerated MrH-W. Thompson in chair. pie of Oregon. Then, all that is proper farther . 

thfse Lsse® ons, the public ^ ^e done is simply to extend the Constitution 

iwever, t^t so iiportait an ‘b« Secretary of the Navy, it was ascertained tha^ of the United States over them, and leave tho Su- > 
ooial stale of those countries P'®“® ‘® '*®®''l® ’'bat laws are and what ’ 

rit). a.,aI, aaaAaaa. aaA o^aa. rsduced a million Aud a half of dolhirs, | uwa are not oonstitntional. He was in ftivor of i 


-F aud ou tb« appllcatlcm of Chemical autl MecUauical JSet- 


the Clerk resolutions, which striking from the bill everything relating t( 


this tho trader did not want. The poor creatures legions of the National Guards were pouring in though entirely conformable to the principles of 
dreaded to be sold; they had been faithful in immense bodies over the bridge, and the vestibule humanity, cannot but entail a serious sacrifice on 
A„™- A a I, » court of the Chamber were completely filled the State, as well as on the slave-owners—I am 

their service, and (he man, espeoially, was noted ^ committee of the following 

as one of those eoutonted slaves who wouldn’t « The Assembly met at twelve o’clock, and pro- members: 

take their liberty if they hod the offer of it,” of ceeded with its ordinary business. “ The Councillors and Honorary Ministers of 

which so much has been said by Northern “ A oonlhsion of cries from without were heard, State, Jose do Sousa Pinto de Magalhaes and II- 


apologista for slavery. To induce them to go 
more willingly, tho trader cunningly suggested 
that it would be best to let the child remain with 
them until he had made up his cargo, and was 
ready to start down the river, when it could be 
taken from them and sent back to Grant county. 


ceeacQ wiin its oruinary business. xno L-ounemors ana nonorary minisiers oi p .a. -nneal 

“ A concision of cries from withont were heard, State, Jose de Sousa Pinto de Magalhaes and II- g- pf'j 

and the representatives all rose from their plncia defense Leopoldo Bayard; the Couneillor Ante- ,v.- 

“ The huBsiers call < En place! ’ ‘ En place! ’ ni® Ramalho de Sa, Judge of the Tribunal of , '’“®“ ’“®“ ®> 

“ M. Louis Blanc entered the hall at this mo- Goa; the Councillor Jose da Costa Carvalho, cap- Vcnable eoni 

ment, and at the same time the doors of the galle- tain in the navy, the merchant of Lisbon, Faus- - ronatitution has no rt^ht to lecrialatAon th< 
ries were forced open. On all sides, the populace tine da Gama; the lieutenant in the navy Jose g„bieot ofslaver-v in the Telritories* 
precipitate themselves into the hall. The ladi^ia Joaquim de Andrade Pinto Mr. Brodhead obtaLd the floor, and, on hii 

the gaUery fly, screaming with terror. AUorder a^d thl motion the Committee rose, and thk H^use ad- 

tarv: which committee, taking as a basis the nrin- 3®“™®®- 


Mr. Rhett sent to the Clerk resolutions, which 
ere read, maintaining that, under no ciroumstan- 

:s, will ConCTOM recognise any proposition Which Baldwin thought there wasnothiug in this LZ 

18 for Its object the institution of slavery in any bill, in his opinion, ■which called upon any Sena- M 
mtory which may be acquired by purohaso or tor to stand forth ks tho peculiar representative 
nciuest, and that in such territory all people of one section of the Union or another. It was 
ive a right to remove with their property, 4to. gimpiy proposed by this section to give validity to mi 
Mr. Vinton and others called him to order, but tbe laws passed hy the Provisional Legislature of 
The Chairman decided that he should go on Oregon. If the twelfth section were stricken out, J 
rom this an apeal was taken, and by a vote of be did not think that the fifteenth section (asyes- pos 
I to 44, the Chairman WM sustained. terday contended by the Senator from Texas, ‘t’”' 

Mr. Rhett then spoke in advocacy of the reso- Mr. Rusk) would give to the laws of the Provis- Jli'* 
T ,, , , xs ^ Government tho validity reqnirerl, to make tio 

Mr. Venable contended that Congress, under them recognisable by the judicial tribunals of the , 
le Constitution, has no right to legislate on the country ® *' •* U 

lyeotofslaveryintheTemtories. Mr. Rusk reiterated, that, without this section, 

Mr. Brodhead obtained the floor, and, on his the laws of the Provikionai Government woulii 
otion, the Committee rose, and the House ad- remain in force until repealed, and, further, that — 
“™®®' the fifteenth section recognises tho validity of all 

June 2. these laws. Therefore the twelfth section was 0 

TU. M„i.g M a- ix— • 

immunica ion from Professor Bache. r r 


back to Grant county. screaming with terror. AU order Zeferino Pi 

r A 1 ir At ceases. whom shall 

of parental affection u m. Ledru Rollin endeavored to obtain a hear- f?Ty; which 


outrage upon the Democracy of the State, and will This diabolical advantage of parental affection u jyj. Ledru Rollin endeavored to obtain a hear- taiT; which committee, taking as a basis the prin- 
nevor be oountenonoed here. It leaves but one was accordingly taken, and the three slaves were ing. He is scarcely listened to. He alluded to ciples of equity and justice, and keeping in view 
course for us to pursue. We have had no voice in the brought to Covington on the 18th ult, and placed the justice of their demand in ftivor of Poland ; the laws and practice established in the Portu- 

,ionmation,andcaytsuj^ortU. in the jail for safe-keeping. Just before entering spoke of the admirable good sense of tho people of guese possessions and al^ the lessons of experi- 

The Osniego (N. Y.) Palladium is indignant at . ' , , i Pans; declared that the people had set their ence offered hy those regions where slavery has 

the aotiott of the Baltimore Convention, copies tho *® ^“*1 ‘,^®. ®°“® ”’®®“® •''*® grievances before the Assembly with justice, and b®®® aboUshed, abd other considerations which 

call for a State Convention and sustains it ®’'"®* ‘’'‘®'‘b®®“ "P®" that withont doubt they would be properly at- ougW t® t® attended to, shall propose to me the 

„ ,AT .IT, xr ’n that they were to be sold away from their child in tended to. But he would at -. ' " —-- —s 

TU Cayuga (N.y)Ntro Era a few days justice, if it were possible fr 

‘‘We shall publish the proceedings in full as mv ^ it. j a* • tumult. He called on thee 

soon 08 they appear, and wo do not hesitate to soy T**® ®e®”y ”“*1 horror which followed this rev- jngtant, and allow the Nati 
that a more gross violation of tho rights of tho elation ore known only to God. The wretched im duty, and decide what w 

Democracy of this State, ns well in excluding her pair looked upon each ether and upon their child, was loudly applauded, excej 


communication from Professor Bache. 

A communication was received from the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, communicating the imfor- 


:t to Broadway Hotel, Lin- 
J. .8. OLASO'OE. 


that they were to be sold away from their child in 

1 in full as 

Rate to soy '^**® ®e®”y "“tl horror which followed this rev- 
ghts of the elation ore known only to God. The wretched 
iludin^ her pair looked upon each other and upon their child. 
^“,b"^®*® They were about to leave tho sole pledge of their 


tended to. But he would appeal to their se^e of “oat effioamious and proper practical 
justice, if it were possible to deliberate in such a carrying into effect the emancipation 
tumult. He called on them to withdraw on the existing in the Portuguese ultramarii 
instant, and allow the National Assembly to do «eS) and shall prepare the necessary ] 


itant, and allow the National Assembly to do fies, and shall prepare the necessary projects of gjn resumed, and Mr. Bright withdrew hii 
duty, and decide what was to be done. [He law and regulatio^ for carrying o^ t^t object, strike out the twelfth section. [Thi 


S me^ of “a‘i®“®alledt'orl)ynreeolationof theSenatedn any otW slave State, with slaves’on beard, iar- [ ARD WANTKD.-Ciuih p»ia foroo«,u,Mt,ana8l«p.fii, 
ipaC “fTav^ “®* ‘I*® ‘h® partieular htnto ^ APply to ' 

Larine territo- crnrike'kro “he Oregon Torr^ 


s loudly applauded, except at the 


could not have been perpetrated, and will arouse I®'® t^"® of a master who had proved hi 


New York to a sense of her position, and of tho 
indignity offered to lior, that will miikethc dough¬ 
faces of the North tremble. Lewis Cass stands 
pledged against the preservation of freedom in 
free territory, and New York must bo degenerate, 
indeed, if she does not put her mark of condemna¬ 
tion upon him.” 

The St. Latorence (N. Y.) Eepublican says; 

“ The result opens a now era, when the Democ¬ 
racy have but two alternatives to choose between; 
slavery propagandism and intolerance on the one 
hand—and freedom, free soil, and free speech, on 
the other. The Domooraoy_ of Now York have 
ohosen the latter; and, as will be seen, a oonven- 


ilf cruel and heartless. They were themselves reignty in that of the Assembly. Hemoui 
ion to be sold again, perhaps to different owners, the bureau. 


“ M. Louis Blanc alone obtains attention. He 
supplicates the people not to violate its own sove¬ 
reignty in that of the Assembly. He mounts upon 


and driven by the whip on separate plantations, “ M. Odilon Barret is observed to maintain a 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


loes not put her mark of condemna- '®®‘oe8 of old friends and relatives, and at lost to description can eonvey an adequate idea of. The 
” <ii® exhausted in the cotton-row, or negleotcd in tribune was successively occupied by representa- May 31. 

irence (N. Y.) Eepublican soys; the cheerless hut, and to have, when all was over, Hycs and delegates IFom the clubs, many of whom Senate.—'W' m.K. Sebastian, appointed to fiU 

; opens a now era, when the Democ- a brute’s burial. From this awful destiny, which persoii^ly unknown to the reporters, and “ 7^“®/ “®„ „ 0®®«s‘®nM by the death 

twLlternativest’oohoose between: their imagination all through that miscraL night X“Tw"hfrh^tT‘“-"” -m of Mr. Ashley, appeareci, qualified, and took his 

fXtfreTsVlrS:::pe^ron' P®i"t®do«‘heblaokwaU50f tho dungeon, there IrUer^fveThyTrsh:^^^ Among petitions presented was one hy Mr. Hale, 

lie Domocracy of Now York have hut one door of eac&pe-^eat?i / Who mar- tions, Ono proposition, made by Barbas, was, in favor ot removing the seat of Government lo 
lier* and os will be seem a conven- vols that they sought it ? any one ordering the rappel to be beaten, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ident of the United States liborately resolved to die together. The mother carried by aoolamation, was, that the Chamber ‘k® President may have in his possission respect- 

. ^ ^ cut the throat of the child, and then gave the knife should be dissolved, and that a new Government ing the French revolution. 

VAAlt) Ea 5 I AA IaI Ia ‘® k®)- husbaud, who killed her, and then attempt- skould be formed, consisting of MM. Blanqui, Mr. Atchison’s joint resolution for adjourn- 

i™ ... r 

h A n ^ ^ u !? ‘kroat. He was found alive, but it was thought declared Minister of'V^r; carried of course by week. 


May 31. 

Senate.—^W m. K. Sebastian, appointed to fill 
vacancy in the Senate, occasioned by the death 


xne consiaerauon or me uregon lorriuoriai gtjjgg—that the slave laws are purely local, aud, - - 

Bill was resumed, and Mr. Bright withdrew his •. .3»„ei,nidor brinirs hia slave into a free State office, columdus, «. 

“P la \ th“N^® ms erten'dinrto\heTSrVth7prt^ sh^MeTfal/oY etrtwX^onghul W‘^:K“c-oS?’oC’ 

“ Palace of the Necessidados, 14th April, 1848. f Ordinance of 17871 But Mr. Berrien re- “kaoklcs fall oft, even though brought theie for a Brnwing, between Amerioan Hotel and Neil Honee. 

“Rainua. . •' IMI. Dorriou re mere temporary purpose. Baelneaoooimeetedwiththe protSeelon.of allklnde.puno- 

“-“O".-” .- 

THIRTIETH CONGRESS. ”*■ r””'"* T 'T? ““ ”7; £ L^'^S 

Iim 115visional Gover^ent of Oregon^ did not rc- subject to the conditions Contained in ‘5}'“ 'V® 

f,rrv’”S;SSv.p;;ir,:xs:s& 

extraordinarv and ineoiiaiatetit with the Inwn of was orders to be printed. moiithlj (aeUlon plate,nwnloleottagos andchniohee, crotchet 


extraordinary, and inconsistent with the laws of 
• . A 4 on the United States. One prohibits the iutroduo- 
m^Aatl! ‘!®n- ky sea or land, of any ardent spirits, 
d t^k h' Turney said that, for the first time, they 

ana tooR ms now to have a sectional vote upon this subject. 
, „ „ , The proposition to strike out the twelfth section, 
oy Mr. riaie, j,- t},g Senator from Indians, had been 


was ordered to be printed, 1 

On motion, it was resolved, that when the Sen¬ 
ate adjonrn on Monday, it adjourn to the fol¬ 
lowing Thursday. 

The flag, from the Halls of the Montezumae, 

I presented through General Twiggs, was ordered 
to be deposited in the Department of State. 

Executive session. Adjourned. 


;; withdrawn hy the Senator from Indiana, had been ExSvo session!” Ai^oS! New^pl^^Tem m mrpem^plyi»oort4^em 

renewed by a Southern man. A common platform •' Aadreee L. A. gSdev, ' 

had been established for the North and the South, House. —The House, to-day, in Committee of Feb.3. No. 113 Cheenat etroet, PwikdeipWa. 

® and that platform was now to be destrt^cd, and a the 'Whole on tho state of the Union, took up the '“jrnt^^jAv-s r ftter to bishop 

prohibition introduced, which would compel the bill making appropriations for the Navy Depart- . i r'ttfh f,. h,. Rio.hm.A i «iiiim.„ 

- South to vote against the bill, unless the obnox- ment, when A fbt E^HcCfuburob 

ions section was striokon out. If snooessful, the Mr. Brodhead delivered a speech on the sub- U»rollira: oooaoioiiea by hie late Addrese to tho 1 
oonsequences would be seen in November. jeot of slavery in tho Territories. He took the "^Tbe^'imioroue^roadereVAhie m'' t ^*c'l! 

y Mr. Badger gave the reasons which would in- ground of neutrality, that Congress cannot inter- ing letterrimbbehed In the National^Era in Te 
^ flnence him in voting to retain the twelfth section, fere with that institution, and in favor of the pleased to kwse that it has been bandeomeiy e 

L By repeaUng the section, all the laws now exist- Missouri Compromise: 

a, ing in Oregon would cease to be operative the mo- Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, contended that, un- atVA^^er hu^reiL orYK cents Blmrle, ’ 

^ ment this law is passed, and,as months will elapse der the Constitution, none of the people of the Onlore, aooompaniod by the oasVi, and dlteoHr 

u before the law can reach them, all action under States can be prevented from removing to the oonveyanoe they may bo fon5ard^,wUi b^romi 

,t the laws now in force there, from the time of the | Territories with their slave property. April 13. 61 John Street N 


and Vice President of the United^States. ^ 

“ She (Now York) has had no part or lot in the 
nomination of General Cass; neither will she sup- ®“ *® complete the sacr 
port him. The rights of Now York have been throat. He was found 1 
ruthlessly erushed, and her Democracy insulted. he,could not recover. 
Every Democrat in the State of New York, whose [t„._ _i,.„ 


Every Democrat in the State of New Tfork, whoso ttnAA »i,aa, ac h. » 

representative voice was stifled in that boiiy, will “4’?® "S'?* ®Y 

feel that insult, and indignantly repel it.” '•®®‘® ‘ko guilt of this ternblo immolation ? Not, 

The Democratic (King’s county, N. Y.) Advo- “P®“ the poor victims themselves. Vie 

cate, speaking of the State Convention, says: '""■y P'^J- kit we cannot condemn them. V /e leave 

“ The call to elect delegates will in due time be ‘kern (0 Him to whoso mercy they have so solemn- 
made, and we doubt not but that they will meet iy appealed from the cruelty of man. The damn- 
with a hearty response from all who have regard ing si% of this tragedy lies at the door of those 
to the dignity of the Empire State and of her ^ho thrust upon them the terrible alternative- 
delegates, and who wish to sustain the rights of „Amn»iio4 iu t u 


•rried by aoolamation, was, that the Chamber ‘k® President may have in his possission respect- 
lould be dissolved, and that a new Government '“B *'k® French revolution. 

,ould be formed, consisting of MM. Blanqui, Mr. Atchison’s joint resolution for adjonrn- 
ospail, Louis Blanc, Barhbs, and Redru RolUn. ment of Congress from 1st July to October, came 
“ Another motion was, that Barbes should be “P- -^1^®® debate, it was postponed till Monday 
sclared Minister of War; carried of course by ifeek. 


could not recover. acclamation. . - y After the transaction of some unimportant busi- 

tlpon whom, in the sight of truth and reason, “ Barbes moved, that the aristocrats should be ^oas, a bill providing for the establishment of a 

ta tho guilt of this terrible immolation ? Not, ‘“ed t® ‘ke amount of 1,000 million of francs, TemtorialO overament in Oregon was taken up. 

1 xi. • V t •■sw ^ Blanoui proposed that lustioo bo iminediatelv Benton submitted an amendment^ 'which 

•ely, upon the poor victims themselves. We taken on theCEs of Rinem ^ ^ was accepted, authorizing the President to nooopt 

y pity, but we cannot condemn them. Weleave “Barbesmade his motion with a drawn sword the service of one regiment of volunteer soldiery, 
m (0 Him to whoso mercy they have so solemn- in his hand.” to serve for one year. _ 

appealed from the cruelty of man. The damn- After these tumultuous proceedings, the hulk ?^®a amendment, touching the | 

; si4 of this tragedy lies at tho door of those ‘‘’'Mr. BeVon urgYd speedy action for the protec- 

0 thrust n^n them the terrible alternative- Baxr/lrenrefZfifst Xelr?^^ *'““ of ‘ke inhabitante of Ore^n, and opposed 


A LET'rElt to the Right Rev. L. .Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
^ the Protestant E^iseo^al Uhuroh in the Btate o( North 


30 t’on5ardta^wUl^r|mj)t^^exMut- 


;rue“beinoorats.” “ wuo compeiieu mem to cnoose bet'ween the sepa- de Ville, with a dozen of his friends. He mount- '”MrH'afr'’*ta'’advocatine”Ms*’'‘^radment said ^notion,'by'the comm'ittac!Vf the twe'l^^^ 

The Ddaware (N. Y.) Qazette says; ration, the shame, the stripes, the long agony of ed on stable placed in one of the rooms in the ghould stand to his position thouirh it resulted ff® kad been uncompromisingly opposed *to it. 

“ Whatever may he the merits of those candi- death-thefree- ^Ah A‘roiisronal‘’GoveraZnr “ severing the Union of the States.* T w membei s of the committee were in conflict 

lates, nominated by other States, it remains to be ‘lom®f the grave 1 noJmo^ to ihrrhnS^ Mr. Hannegan answered Mr. Hale’s remarks, "‘‘k the majority and m favor of the bill report- 

determined whether tho Demooraoy of this State But the responsibility is not confined to the iiAnsI rjnnivl wnz aAonnAin/r ia otAAAA.fi.AAA a" and urged prompt action upon the hill. ‘ke Judiciary Committee, 


tion of the inhabitants of Orepn, and opposed 
connecting slavery with the subject. 

Mr. Hale, in advocating his amendment, said 


Mr. Butler said that ii 
pose that this bill comes 1 
sanction, by the committe 


les them, would I Mr. Sawyer called the attention of tho country 
to the fact that there were five hundred bills on 
itorfrom North ! the calendar not noted upon. He was desirous 
le effect of strik- | tkat this hill should be passed, to give tho Whigs 
I an opportunity of attending the Philadelphia 
mistake to sup- ! Convention; and on his motion tho Committee 


J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. B Butaxo street, 
• opposite the Dutaw Douse, JBuUiraore.—Vtiminge ot 
Buildings, Mnohlnery, Speolfioations for the Patent Offloe, 
4to. Seals, Bteel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop- 


The CutaWR (N Y.) Recorder says: ^ 

bill to limit the extension of slavery over free P.roperiy- Tho people of the whole Union 
territory, has been consummated. But, thank sponsible. The blood of this sacrifice rests 
Heaven, New York has no p'irt or lot in the mat- garments of the individuals who compose th 
ter. Her voice was ^ot heard. No vote was and the church. North as well as Sonth. Con-I 
given either by her g^uine or her spurious dole- ’ 

gates; and to her thi proceedings of the Convon- 8®®f® P®®8f»®es ‘k® constitutional power t 
tion are a dead blank—a complete nullity.” kibit that inter-Stete slave trade, in the pi 

Tne Ontario (N. Y.) Arejj'£»4>'er says; tion of which the Covington slave doalei 

“ Tho ‘ without a why or wherefore’ delegates kis victims to the dreadful extremity of e 


domof tho grave 1 «®visional Government which he Imd m- „ Hannecan answered Mr Hale’s remarks, "‘‘k ‘k® majority, and in favor of the bill report- Mr. Stanton ( 

Bu. .4. A»p.„ubn»,...b, .h. "X .i" s?s.srs!,r' ■ a.?r,.K 

slave States, have enacted or give active support !“ ^*^08 and his friends shut themselves A-gn-A-g ’ establish such laws excluding slavery as they , showing an oxte 

to the laws which authorize the holding of man as “ rso^aUhe IT’ rtVstleYTTi’iAHfe After further debate, the bill was laid aside till deemed proper. AU he or the South desired, in j ®n>T 

AAAAAAiA 'ThA aaaaIA ac > 1 .a . 1 .ai tt • porsons St tiiB uoor. At this moment Lamartine this matter, was that no abstract principle should ; Mr, Cathoart, 

properly. The people of the whole Union ore re- arrived, completely overpowered with fatigue and * ThYliffiiaii annronriation hill was taken un ke introduced with this bill, which might hereaf- eulod tho object, 

sponsible. The blood of this sacrifice rests on the heat. Energetic measures were then taken. The Ma a^aM^aa'Sg^AaaY ter be quoted against them. ' Mr Holmes, c 

gamentsof the individuals who compose thoState 3th and 7th batteries of the artillery of the Na- nifying Colonel Johnson for erection of school- said, that even according to the ^ amendment, whi< 


He offered a resolution that the debate be ter- ing. ^ ■ g en a tne »xt< 

minuted in ten minutes. This was disaerreed to.-- 

The House,again went into Committee, Aen 


erri- ' the planet Venus. He explained the object fully. ‘.'““.f'Zf "’i? ana Foreign AntaSiavery koe 

after Mr. Evans, of Maryland, delivered his views, $&»hunareai single'(»py,°3oS." 

they , showing an extensive acquaintance with ostron- william harned. Agent, 


1 a few humorous remarks, ridi- 


n of ‘ Dr. Brandreth & Co.,’ That this power has not been exerted is alone ow- 


The Indian appropriation bill was taken up. 

Mr. Atchison withdrew the amendment indem¬ 
nifying Colonel Johnson for erection of scbool- 

Mr. Bell desired to address the Senate, hut, ow¬ 
ing to the restlessness of Senators, on his motion, 
the bill was laid aside. 

The Senate then held a brief Exeentive ses¬ 
sion, and adjourned. 


gross posse.es’the constitutional power to pro! . M? Bell desired to add: 

hibit that inter-state slave trade, in the prosecu- others, were placed. They were surrounded and ‘ke restlesane. of.. 

tion of which the Covington slave dealer drove taken into custody. Albert was taken in the same , 

his victims to the dreadful extremity of suicide. kw features exhibited much internal j ® '‘®‘'‘ 

tiag tsiA aa»a, !,». aah, A A . J • 3 emotion, and were much distorted. M.de Lamar- “‘““i “““ 

riiat this power hM not been exerted is alone ow- tine quitted the Hotel de Ville in the midst of House.— Mr. Gumming 
ing to the fact that the people represented in Con- popular acclamations. The persons who were in olaratory of the rights of 
gross have not demanded its exercise, the room with BarbOs were also arrested, and con- the United States, and t 

The free States hold this whole matter in the ‘® Tkese arrests are said to peaceful exercise of the en 

hollow of their hands. They are the majority T nA aWaI ““‘i 7.“® privileges, against thi 

, y me miyurivy, found pistols and daggers, and, on some, letters of foreign Governments 

despite the slaveUolding representation of proper- from the chiefs of the plot. Cries of “ Vive I’As- ^ente whi^ w^Teferri 


. >uuem- . = Mr Holmes, of South Carolina, supported the 

4choH- Mr. *Badger said, that even according to the amendment, which was finally agreed to. ' 

view taken of the subject by tho Senator from ' And after the transaction of some other buai- 
but ow- Texas, (Mr. Rnsk,) it was a matter of perfect in- I neee of » trifling nature, an adjournment took 
motion difference whether the twelfth section was or was place. 

’ not stricken ont. j .liltiNE 5. 

ivc ses- Mr. Rusk replied; and insirted that there was ‘ Senate.— Mr. Baldwin, at pre-sent holdii 
no neoe.ity for taking up and re-enacting a law g^at under appointment of the Governor of ( 
of the Territory, which expressly declares that ^ neoticut, to fill a vacancy, having been olecte 
bill de- slavery shall never exist there.* It was unnccos- the Legislature of that State to serve out the ( 
izens of sary, because no one believed that slavery would gyesa, qualified accordingly, 
an the ever he there introduced. x . „ , i Among the petitions presented, was one hy 

ir rights Mr. Niles was m favor of retaining the twelfth , ciarke, from Rhode Island, praying the aboli 

rferenco secUon. tu-i ■ ■ i of slavery in the District of Columbia; which 


IU.ST PUBLISHED, 
i and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, L 
a book " Dropped from tho Catalogue” 


le midst of House.—M r. Gumming introduced a bill de- slavery shall never exist there.* It was unnccos- ' the Legisla' 
ho were in olaratory of the rights of naturalized- sitizens of sary, because no one believed that slavery would gj.ggg qugii 

to the dictation of the UesD makers Of the South, !ruot^“Vnri8or’””Tre^s^Trr^^^^^ the United States, and to protect ttem in the ever he there introduced. Among the petitions presented, was one hy Mr. ‘ 

will soon learn whether the imbeoile and subser? , The free States hold this whole matter in the ‘® ^ peaceful exercise of the enjoyment of their rights Mr. Niles was m favor of retaining the twelfth , ciarke, from Rhode Island, praying the abolition t 

vient course they have taken is oaloulated to meet kollow of their hands. They are the majority, Znd n^toU Tonand privileges, against the acts and interference se®^en zu-, ■ ■ i 4 i ®friivery in tho District of CokmL; which was ‘ 

the approbation of the independent, the unterri- despite the slaveUolding representation of proper from the oh efs^f the^lo^’ & of “T’vL I’A^ foreign Governments and their dip omat.c Mr. Calhoun (Mr. Niles giving way) said that i,^id „n the table. 

fiuA Srirl invii.rihiA riAmAAAnnv af thp, Pmniri. 4 _ 4 i • t iTom tne oniets Ot tuo plot, Gries Of ‘ Vive I'As- agents; which was referred to the Committee on the South rested their rights upon the equality I ma navis of Massachuaetta dpsirnil to un 4 

State—a Demooroov whioh weLst in God will kman beings. With a will to put se^lde Nationale. were shouted on all sides. the Judiciary. [This bill is supposed to protect of the States—that no discrimination should be i a tin i-eiatine to a treaty with 6hina for t^cpro^ a 

flways h^found on the sffio of llLa^Uberty a stop to the domestic traffic in slaves, the power ^ ‘4®. Major Tochman as counsel tor the heirs of Kos- made between those who hold slaves and tkose | tection of American citizens LmoobjeotLLs “ 

and Jeffersonian Demooraoy.” would not be wanting. Whenever the will o? the w. ®rthe omsko, against the interference of M.de Bodisco. who do not hold slaves. , urged, in consequence of the absence of several . 

^ . aaaaln af iLa paaa ,.aaa.,:aa..iia _ ; . memoera Ot the Executive Commission had Mr. Outlaw, from a select committee, reported Mr. Niles continued. The Constitution is not ! Senators ami the mntinn wns Inst_arosia tn 17 

TU Chemung {N. Y} Jeffersomon B&ys: ^ ^ j- t » *1. 1 4. u , ^ }®^“^®J‘k® Town-hall. The tone of the Assem- a bill to provide for the families of those who were conversant with the rights of property in the ' nayg ’ ^ ’ / 

“The extent of cordiality with which these pressed in favor of the repeal of all laws of Con- bjy was firm and di^ified. Whilst they were killed or died from wounds received, or disease States—the power to regulate persons and prop- 1 A resolution was offered hv Mr Racloer or- 

nominatious will be received is as yet uncertain, gress sanotioning slavery, and for such a rcgula- discussing the propriety of prosecuting General contracted, or other casualties occasioned while in erty belonged to the States themselves. If what ; dering the printing of 20 000 extra copies of’ the ‘ 

But one thing is sure—the feelings and prefer- tion of the traffic between the States as shall put Courtais Md BwbOs, MM. Garnier Pages and the service of the United States in Mexico. The is property in one State is not property in auoth- , patent Offloe report for ’the use of the Senate ■ 'i 

euoes of the Demoorats of New York, and, in „„ g j loathsome onennatinn of th® naera ■^’’“K® arrived. The former announced that the widow, or, if no widow, the child or children, nn- er, it may he excluded. 1 h„t without tokinir the Question Iseveral Sen? 

fact, of the whole North, have been too utterly 44 ,• jaI »t • conspirator were m prison, and that the clubs der sixteen years of age, of a oommissioned offi- Mr. Downs earnestly sustained the motion to ; ators being absent )*th.eSenate adiourned over till 

disregarded, and too severely trampled upon, by® ‘roder, their delegation in Congress (now, we fear, which deliberated with arms, and openly spoke oer, to receive half-pay for five years. Those of strike out the twelfth section. He considered the Thursdav^next. ’ ^ 

the course of this Couvontion, to enter with anj faithful representatives of the servility, pre- of attacking the Assembly, should be dissolved. non*commis8ioned officers, musicians, or privates, doctrines of the Wilmot Proviso as clearly em- j 

great degree of zeal and energy into the campaign, judioe, and Indiffereuoe of the mass of their con- decree of _ the Eieoutivo Commission was $1Q a month, for five years. The bill was refer- bodied in that seotion as they were in the prone-j House.—M r. McClelland introduced William 1 
to struggle for, and elevate to the highest gift of stituents on the question of slaverv) will whether ‘keir^d, apprantlng M. C. Thomas commander- redtothe Committee of the Whole onthestate sition of the gentleman from New Hampehire P. Lynd, one of the two delegatee from the recent- ■ 

the nation, men who hold our dearest interesta ®‘““«“‘® ®“‘k® ^1®®“®“ o‘sjavei^y) will, whether in-chief of the National Guard of Paris. M. La- of tho Union. itself. 1 ly Emitted new State of-Wisconsin. He took 


a bill relating to a treaty with 6hina, for the pro¬ 
tection of American citizens. Some objection was 
urged, in consequence of the absence of several 
Senators, and tho motion was lost—ayes 15, to 17 


'J'lIE ENTIRE WORK, UNABMOUKU—ill oiievotam^ 
Bter’z original -work, Iiia iinprevemonts up to the tiini! of his 


0 bargain them for ^''®"? ®'‘®'®® “f necessity, lose 


Southern popularity and support.” making th 

The Sandusky If).] Daily Mirror says; 

“The voice of tho groat State of Now York, of iMnn 
her nohlo Democracy, has not been heard in rank- IMPfl, 
ing this nomination. It is not, therefore, the nom- 
nation of a Democratic Nslimirt/Convention, such The sti 
as the delegates were sent to Baltimore to make, York on 
and is of no binding obligation upon the Democ- Liverpool 


making that will the law of the land. 


IMPORTANT FOREION INTELLIOENOE. 


marline then briefly addressed the Assembly, Mr. Strohm, from tho Committee on Public Mr. Houston (prefaced by a few explanatory the oath to support the Constitution of the United 
stating that justice should take its course, and Expenditures, made a report, reviewing the re- remarks) offered an amendment to the twelfth sec- States. 

that the people everywhere declared their devo- port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the tion, in the shape of a proviso, that the provis- On motion of Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, 

tion to the National Assembly. It was resolved finances. He said that errors were discovered in ions embraced in this seotion ehnll only be so it was resolved, that when the House atljonrn to- 

that MM. Albert and Barbes should bo prose- it, and it was proper they should be known to the far extended to Oregon as they may actineompat- day, it he nntU Friday next. (The otjeot is to 

cuted. On Monday night all the clubs were country. ible with tho provisions of this act, “or in viola- enable the Whigs to attend the Philadelphia Con- 


racy of the nation, or any part of it, except so far , , 4,4, ,. 4 ’ , 

as they choose to ratify it. '®‘®?’ ‘km ‘kat brought by the 

“ The Democracy of New York, it is believed, “ Niagara” arrived at Boston on 
will have a candidate in tho field, and the Democ- with Liverpool dates to the 20th. 
racy of other free States will probably unite with The most important intelligence respects an 
“The Whig party will probably nominate “‘®isiye conspiracy in Paris and France, to put 
Ileury Clay, General Taylor, or General Soott. ‘lo'wu the National Assembly, and establish ji 

If so, a Democratic candidate, planted upon the Reign of Terror. The mob succeeded so far as 

^otrines of tho New York Democracy, viz; to.drive the members from theii 
Free soil., free men^free speech, and free commerce, 

would carry the Nwth against all opposition, anii “®®®® *''® “■'gmizntion of a Pro 
probably go into the Presidential ohair.” kut its triumph was of shoi 


'• cuted. On Monday night all the clubs were country. 

The steamer United States arrived at New occipied by the miUtary. At eight The minority of tie committee said that they 

an T ” e ^ 7,T ,4 f P"*®®"* T''® P®®^'® ksd not had time to make a counter report, and 

York on the morning of the 31st ultimo, from were enthusiastic on behalf of the Assembly, asked for farther time. 

Liverpool on the 18th ultimo, with news four days which was still guarded by a large force of infan- a debate took place, which was terminated by 
later than that brought by the Hibernia. The ^valry, and artillery. The Hotel de 'Ville the expiration of the morning hour. 

“ Niagara” arrived at Boston on the 2d instant, Sit'YdilrTSeot !^''® “®®®® *°®'" "P*'*® ''®‘ 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Froiti the London LUirury Oazeite, April 1848. 

In the present edUton, Professor Ooodrioh has been ably 
Bslsted by Beveral ominent men, eaoh Ulfitinjuished In his 
wn sphere ofliuiulry, aud the result Is in the highest degree 


lira” arrived at Boston on the 2d instant ‘'‘® streets were lUuminated. M. 

Za I 4 4 .4 ’ caussidiere, prefect Of police, is dismissed. Hu- 

iverpool dates to the 20th. .^bo proclaimed the Provisional Government 

most important intelligence respects an in the hall of the Assembly, has been arrested. 
!ve conspiracy in Paris and France, to put Sobrier was taken into custody at the very mo- 
the National Assembly, and establish ta ^“*,'’45„7f ‘k® of‘ke Provi- 

•” , , 4, sional Government, of which he was a member, 

of Terror. The mob suooeeded so far as Blanqui had not yet been taken, 
e the members from their seats, and com- The Daily News applauds the judicious con- 
the organization of a Provisional Govern- duct of M. Lamartine throughout the affair, but 


His object, he said, was to have prol 
tended to Oregon without delay, and t 
ments he thought would satisfy both 


The Honee took up the bill to regwlate the ap- ments he thought wou 
pointment of clerks in the Executive Depart- and the South, 
ments, providing that a board shall be appointed Mr. Calhoun insiste 
to examine into the qualifications of probationers, the matter precisely a 
Mr, Johnson, of Tennessee, said that, in the last the most simple way wi 
Congress, there were only twenty wotVdng men— section, 
persons not lawyers; and that the latter class A motion to adjourn 
had a greater amount of influence than any other, the negative—14 to 29. 


mins to reconsider the vote by which was refer- ana gc 
was to have protection ex- | red to tho Committee ou tho Judiciary the bilL oentw 
liout delay, and the amend- { introduced by him on Thursday, to protect natu- 
aid satisfy both the North raiized citizens in their rights from the interfer- 

ence of foreign Governments, through their Bcoma 
id that the amendment left agents. [It was brought forward with reference We 
IS it was before, and that to the interference of Mi;. Bodisco with the busi- f!'!'. < 
'as to strike out tho entire ness of Mqjor Toohman, who is the authorized at- ’ 
tornoy for the heirs of Kosciusko,] N w i 

was 'made, and decided in The vote was previously reconsidered by 78 to vgu; 


Mr. Bright expressed his desire to press the bill to the Judiciary Committee, it was decided in 


probably go into the Presidential chair” ment, but its triumph was of short duration. The f^^^s that the reaction may go so far—nay, in order to accompUsh the object, he moved an sunilar disposition was manifested on the part of The House re 

pronamy go imo rresiuentiai onau. National Guards rallisd ■ the aavoraraoat aatad ‘.kreatens to do so-as excluding not only the amendment, that the offices beapportioned among other Senators-but a motion to go into Exeou- took up the nava 

Tho Charleston (S. C.) Evening News says; JNational Guards rallied, the Government acted Ledru RolUns, the Louis Blancs, and the Flo- the several States, according to the ratio of rep- tivcsession prevailed, and the Senate soon after- Mr. Kaufman 
“It is our opinion that this nomination ■willnot great vigor and decision; the nests of the conSj from power, but even to ostracise Lamar- resentation. wards, at nearly 5 o^clook, adjourned. Rio Grande was 

receive the assent of the State of South Carolina; conspirators were broken up; some two hundred tine, or punish him for his evident desire still to Mr. Hammons, of Maine, undertook to defend [The galleries and lobbies have been thronged . Mr. Pettit oh 
and wo have no doubt that the State will, in its arrests were made, and the ringleaders safely conciliate the people and their leaders.” the lawyers against the attacks of Mr. Johnson, the entire day, and the interest manifested in the tion, the Commi 

T'’!.Tr,l.. ...v „ ■ 

^Z“hOTi'.e.Uo Zt r?r T40 A«Ii.tion of England .iiK lU aonnanio following dte^ haa joat Iwen puhlia^; “nZ7’au[h^)to tZffertthattne^fU- ndnltwnted, datorbo^ anf mim^ mX FORI 

or any other candidate. She is not bound, there- League, Prussia, and Denmark, is reported to have « lawyer, was an-ayed against ®‘“®®.” was reported by Mr. Edwards, from a Be¬ 
fore, in honor or principle, to abide the cfecision failed The Dmies were awaitine a Swedish re tw hi 1 ^ f 4 f® ^ ’ ^r. Johnson, a tailor. As t^y were Itoth engag- 1®®‘ eemutt®®, read three times, and passed, 

oftiatbody. The State is untrammelled to pur- inforoement ^ ed in making he hoped there would be no On motion of Mr. Rookwell, of Connecticut, Corn Market.- 

sue that course whioh her sense of duty, u^^der ‘"f’'®®®®”*' . Pr®®®^ ‘k® natural principles of right and duty; 33,.i3„3 difficulties. the House, by yeas and nays, 84 to 82, then re- a 285. per b„ 

the Constitution, and her own rights and inter- Ireland, the trial of Smith O’Brien has been ‘k^*‘ >® a fii^rant violation of the republiMn Further debate ensued, and, when it was con- solved itself into Committee of the -Whole, for » 27i. 6d.; J 
csts, may dictate. The State of South Carolina brought to a close by the disagreement of the ju- fraternity;-that eluded, Mr. Johnson’s amendment was rejected by the consideration of bills on the private calendar. ’ils.Qd.) New C 

has manifesled her repugnance to sbaving in a ry, and the prisoner is discharged. WHnn of-yeas 64, nays 90. A great number of these, some originating in nadian 27s. a 2 

nomination of tho Chief Magistrate of the Union, Lord Ashburton di^d on thfli'uh ultimo In tbo the princijile of aboli- passed. the House, and others which have passed the Sen- 24y. Orf. a a 

by bodies not recognised by the Constitution, and <iisor ers may arise in the colo- Mr. Haralson reported, from the Committee on ate, were considered, reported to the House, and Canadian, per 7 

without the sphere of its regular action.” ° ®f; ' Military Affairs, a bill to suppress Indian hostil- passed; when, from the difficulties in retaining a 8^. S(L ; red, 65 

___ A bloody battle has been fought under the walls 1- Slavery shall be entirely abolished in ities in Oregon, and other purposes. quorum of members, the House, at half past two quarter, 30^. a ' 

P,ioNooEAr.nicCo™EY.-Nos.2and3havebeen ®fVerana, between the Sardinians and An^^^^^^ raVof%wfmrnths"Xr?^rom^^^^^^ And the House adjourned. o’clock, adjourned. ' Sts!per4^pc 

brought to our notice. A phonographic friend, m which the former were worsted, but the loss of present decree in e»oU of them. Prom the pro- June 1. June 3. ^ 240 pounds, 2Qs 

wliotokcsallofPitman’s phonographic periodicals, the latter was very heavy. A French army is mulgation of this present decree in the colonies. Seijate. —In the absence of the‘Vice President, Senate. —Mr. Underwood’s resolution," offered Its Sd. Peas, p 

assures us that, in point of beauty of execution, ready to enter Italy, should Gharles Albert bo all corporal punishment, all sales of non-liborated Mr. Atchison was ohosen President pro tern. several days since, providing for the collection and duty paid, 

the Gomel far surpasses them all; and that it is overcome; but it is anticipated that the Italian person^fhall bo absolutely interdicted. Mr. Allen presented sundry resolutions passed publication of statistics in relation to the prices Bcf/.—P rime 

. , , 4 forepH will nnnd Tin noaiuFniifo 2. Thc System of engagements for periods of by the Legislature of Ohio, respecting the im- of produce, labor, manufactures, agriculture, &o., fid.; ordinary, 7 


National Guards rallied; the Government acted Ledru RolUns, the Louis Blancs, am 


with great vigor and decision; the nests of the 
conspirators were broken up; some two hundred 
arrests were made, and the ringleaders safely 
lodged in prison. Order and tranquillity were 
soon restored, and the revolution was saveff 

Tho mediation of England with' the Germanic 
League, Prussia, and Denmark, is reported to have 
failed. Thc Danes were awaiting a Swedish re¬ 
inforcement. 

In Ireland, the trial of Smith O’Brien has been 


ns, from power, but even to ostraci 
le, or punish him for his evident des 
Dciliate the people and their leaders.’ 


only the amendment, that the offices be apportioned among other Senators—b 
the Flo- the several States, according to the ratio of rep- live session prevai 
ie Lamar- resentation. wards, at nearly 5 

re still to Mr. Hammons, of Maine, undertook to defend [The galleries a 
the lawyers against the attacks of Mr. Johnson, the entire day, am 
, and said that it was on insult to the People to say debate is intense.] 

CH COLO- jjjgy were controlled by lawyers. „ , ,... 

,, Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, made a remark , 


other Senators—but a motion to go into Execu¬ 
tive session prevailed, and the Senate soon after¬ 
wards, at nearly 5 o’clock, adjourned. 

[The galleries and lobbies have been thronged 
the entire day, and thc interest manifested in the 


The following decree has just been puhUahed: which caused laughter, to the effect that the gentle- a;l“l‘fa‘®<i, deteriorated, and misnamed med 
“The Provisional Government considering that j. Maine a lawver was arraved asainst ®in®s, wo® reported by Mr. Edwards, from a si 

lavery is an attempt against the dignity of man; j„Caon « tailor Z thrv w^pTta poX. leotCommittee, read three times, and passed. 


ment, and a the affirmative—yeas 76, nays 64. 
the part of The House resolved itself into Committee, and 
into Exeou- took up the naval appropriation bill, when 
1 soon after- Mr. Kaufman made a speech to prove that the 
Rio Grande was the boundary of Texas, 
en thronged M)'- Pettit obtained the floor, and, on his mo- 
ested in the ‘ioi) ‘ke Committee rose, and the House adjourn¬ 
ed until Friday. 


slavery is an attempt against the dignity of man ; 
that, by destroying the freedom of man, it sup¬ 
presses tho natural principles of right and duty; 
that it is a flagrant violation of the republioiin 


..4». — 4444.44.4 w 44.4.i44 44041 I4OT14 , 1'.L J F 4 •* 44 4 Y uriuor ueoate 008080, auu, wucu it was con- 

by the disagreement of the ju- SeZreffollow cioseTy tE rejectedby 


Mr. Johnson, a tailor. As they were both engag- 
“P‘ ed in making suits, he hoped there would be no On motion of Mr. Rookwell, of Connecticut, Ct 
serious difficulties. the House, by yeas and nays, 84 to 82, then re- 6* a 

l’i Further debate ensued, and, when it was con- solved itself into Committee of the Whole, for 
k®‘ eluded, Mr. Johnson’s amendment was rejectedby the consideration of bills on the private calendar. 275.j 
a vote of—yeas 64, nays 90. A great number of these, some originating in lAdi 

The bill was then passed. the House, and others whioh have passed the Sen- s®iv 

Mr. Haralson reported, from the Committee on ato, were considered, reported to the House, and Can 
Military Affairs, a bill to suppress Indian hostil- passed ; when, from the difficulties in retaining a Sr. ; 
ities in Oregon, and other purposes. quorum of members, tho House, at half past two Qiai 

And thc House adjourned. o’clock, adjourned. ' 12.s. 

T .1 

June 1. June 3. orq 


unless effective measures follow closely the proc¬ 
lamation already made of the principle of aboli¬ 
tion, deplorable disorders may arise in tho colo¬ 
nies, decrees— 

“1. Slavery shall be entirely abolished in 
all the colonies and possessions of France, at the 
end of two months after the promulgation of this 
present decree in eaoU of them. Prom the pro¬ 
mulgation of this present decree in the colonies. 


—In the absence of the ‘Vice President, 


rE.—Mr. Underwood’s resolution, offered 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Corn Market. — Best Western Canal flour, 27j. 
6ff. a 28s. per barrel; Richmond and Alexandria, 

27.5. a 275. 6d.; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 275. a 
275. 6fL; New Orleans and Ohio, 26s. a 27.s.; Ca¬ 
nadian, 27s. a 28.5.; United States and Canadian, 
sour, 245. Od. a 255. fid. Wheat, United States and 
Can.adian, per 70 pounds—white and mixed, 7,s. a 
85. 3d.; red, 6s. 5d. a Is. id. Indian corn, per 
quarter, 30s. a 32s. 6d. Indian me.al, per barrel, 

12.5. 6d. a Ms. Barley, per 60 pounds, 3s. a .3s. Sd. 
Oats, per 45 pounds, 2s. a 2s. 3d. Oat mc.il, per 
240 pounds, 2Qs. a 23s. Rye, per 60 pounds, Ss. a 
3s 8d. Peas, per 504 pounus, 28s. a 32.5., quoted 


I CbrIstopbdi’ Margarij Secrecy of 8Ca(:e and 
ent of Common Scliools iu New York. 


loWoU the followiiiji rooomiiitindatiOD, from Daniel 
Lew Woodbury, Thooiloro FreUngliuyaQu, and I 
mombera of Congress: 


every respoot worthy of the patronage of those forces will need no assistance. 

0 feel an interest in the Printing and Writing “ Polish nationality,” it is said, “ has received it 


Published monthly by E. Webster, Cincinnati, 
at .$1.50 per annum, in advance. * 

An ExTRAOBniNAiiY Hvi'ochonbuiau.—T here 
is at present residing at Johnstown, county Kil¬ 
kenny, a gentleman of the name of Darmody, 'who, 


r periods of by the Legislature of Ohio, respecting the im- 
essed. provement of harbors, &o.; favoring Senator Cor- 

neral of the win’s course respecting the Mexican war, &o. 

;ho measures On motion of Mr. Jeff. Davis. 1,000 extra copies 


death blow on the plains of Posen. Undisciplined Republic are charged with applying the measures On motion of Mr. Jeff. Davis. 1,000 extra copies 
peasants, under the command of Mieroslawski, suitable for insuring emancipation at Marti- of the report of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
have capitulated to the Prussian general, and nique,Guadaloupe and its dependencies, the island Institute were ordered to be printed. 

'heir brutal outrages on person and property have of Reunion, Guyana, Senegal, and the other A bill from the House, refunding money ad- 
alienaled their German sympathizera Thcreor- French settlements on the western coast of Africa, vanced by States in equipping volunteers, was 
g.ini'zation of the Polish nation is at the present the island of Mayotte and its dependencies, and amendeil and passed. 

moment as visionary a sohemeins tho restoration Algeria. The Indian appropriation bill was taken up, 

of Austrian supremacy in Lombardy, unless in- “ 4. AU slaves ooudemnsd to affliotivs or cor- and, alter some debate, lud aside. • 


J the im- of produce, labor, manufactures, agriculture, &o., fid.; ordimary,70s. a 83.s.; old, 60.5. a G8s.; mess, 
lator Cor- “ tke several States, was taken up. After debate, per barrel, new, 50s. a .54s.; ordinary and old, 36s. 
IT, &o. by Messrs. Benton in opposition, and Mr. Under- a 46s.; prime, 30s. a 36s.; extra India, family, &o., 
itracopies wood in favor of the resolution, its further oon- per tieroo, 97s. a 105s. 

lithsonian sideration was postponed. Per/t.—Prime mess, now, per barrel, 65s. a 70s.; 

Mr. Breese reported back from the Committee old, 44s. a 56s.; mess, 44.5. a fiOs.; prime, 35s. a 
ooncy ad- on Public Lands, House bill, without amendment, 45s. 

:eers, was explanatory of the act appropriating the proceeds Bacon. —Dried and smoked, old, per cwt, IGs. a 

of the public lands, and granting pre-emption 30s.; long and short middles, free from bone, in 
taken up, rights, and the bill was passed. salt—Eastern, 50.5. a 04s., Western, 3«s. a 52s. 3d.: 

The consideration of the Oregon Territorial shoulders, 20s. a 28s.. 
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CONliBESSlUNAt. 

H OF MK. OIUDINGS, 


In thn House of Represmatives, Mmj 13, 1848, on 

the bill to pay the executrix of Benjamin Hodges, 

deceased, for a slave mho left his master in Prince 

George's coutUy, in August, 1814, and mas i 

posed to have escaped on board the British fleet. 

Mr. Qjddinos remarked, that the recommil- 
meut of the bill, in order to oblniu a report of the 
facts involved, as proposed by the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr. Collamer,) would be equivalent to 
a rejection of it. JXo, (said he,) we must take the 
case without proof, or we must reject it. T'-'-" 
is not a scintilla of legal evidence in the cas 

Mr. CiiarMAN desired to explain, (Mr. Gid- 
dings yielding the floor.) and said ho would refc^ 
the committee to the afndavits on file. there wer 
three of them. 

Mr. GiDmNO.<i resumed. He said he would 
assure the gentleman from Maryland that he had 
carelhlly examined those affidavits. Hot one ol 
the witnesses attempted to speak to any fact within 
his knowledge. They each referred to what they 
had heard other persons say, who knew no mor 
in relation to the matter than the witnesses then 
selves. I repeat, (said he,) wo have no proof to 
single fact involved. If wo legislate on the sub¬ 
ject, we must do so in utter ignorance of all the 
oiroumstances attending it. Yet 1 do not regard 
that as a matter of much importance, when cr“ 
pared with the principles involved. IJeforo 1 
ter upon on examination of the case, however, 1 
wish to say that the charge which Southern mem¬ 
bers have raised, that H ortherii gentlemen have 
introduced the subject of slavery into this de¬ 
bate, was not unexpected to me. It is in strict 
keeping wi th their usual practice. What arc the 
facts? A slaveholder introduces a bill appropri¬ 
ating the money of the nation to pay for human 
flesh. My friend from Hew Hampshirq objects 
to its passage, for the reason that he is unwilling 
to have the burdens of that institution thrown 
upon the people of the free States, and straight¬ 
way flve Southern members follow him in debate, 
each charging him with introducing the exciting 
subject of slavery into the discussion. Do gentle¬ 
men suppose they can thus mislead the public ? 
Do they believe that wo shall sit here, with silent 
tongues and scaled lips, and sufi'er such bills 
this to. pass this body ? I assure them, most : 
speotfully, that wo shall opposfall attempts to 
Volvo our people in the expense, the guilt, or dis¬ 
grace of slavery. Ho Horthorn man has over, ‘ 
my knowledge, introduced that question here, c 
cept for the purpose of separatiiifotho people 
the free States from its support. Ho, sm; if a: . 
Southern man can point to an instance in which 
members from the Horth have brought the ques¬ 
tion of slavery into this hall, except to defend our 
people from the encroachments df that institution, 
let them now rise and sustain their charges with 
proof. I Mr. G. paused a moment, and then re¬ 
sumed.) Mr. Speaker, where are those gentlemen 
who made these charges7 Why. sir, “ they — 
roar you gently ns sucking doves.’’ 

1 now proceed to examine the case before us. 1 
repeat, that the claim is entirely unsupported by 
proof. But the petitioner states thitffShe i^ the 
widow of Benjamin Hodges, late of Maryland; 
that he owned a slave who, in 1811, was taken 
away in August of that year by the British army, 
on their return from this city to the Ghoaapeakt 
bay. Now, sir, this statement of the case gives 
the petitioner no claim upon this Government, '' 
less we have become holden by some act of o 
This seems well understood by the petitioner, and 
by the committee who reported the bill. They 
therefore refer to our treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, signed at Ghent on the 24th December, 
1814; the first article of which provides, “ that 
each party shall evacuate all territory, places, 
and possessions, taken daring the war,” *' without 
destruction, or carrying away any of the artillery 
or other public property originally captured 
said forts or places, and which shall remain the: 
in upon the exchange of ratifications of thistn. 
ty, or any sl&ves or other pt 'male properlyP 

Our Government claimed, under this treaty, 
that England should pay our slaveholders for all 
slaves taken from our shores by the British fleet 
■when they left our coast. England refused, and the 
subject was referred £o the Emperor of Russia. 
He decided that the British Government was 
bound to pay for slaves thus carried away when 
they left our shores, after the signing of the trea¬ 
ty. This led to the treaty of St. Petersburg, dat¬ 
ed the 17th June) 1822, by the first article of 
which provision is made for establishing a board, 
consisting of two commissioners and two arbitra¬ 
tors, to determine the claims presented by the 
people of this Government. This board were con¬ 
stituted the joint agents of tboth Governments. 
His Britannic Mejesty appointed one commission¬ 
er and one arbitrator; and the President of the 
United States, by and with the udvioe and con¬ 
sent of the Senate, appointed the other commis¬ 
sioner and arbitrator. England never trusted this 
fund to Congress for distribution; that was to be 
done by the joint commission. The second arti¬ 
cle provided for the ascertaining of the average 
value of slaves. 

The third article roads as follows; 

“When theaveritge value of elaves almllliave been oeoertaln- 


for the examtnalion of the olalme which > 
to them : end they ehiill notify the Secroti 
United States that tlioy are ready to reoefi 
the Mlaves, and other jalvato proiiorty for v 


es olslin ; 


ureby ugi-isil t. 


; it being under- 


.s/Mfinot be ‘^eyuired to nuikepaymenl/o 
rate property not contained in said list.' 

There is no pretence that the slave in question 
was named in said list. The report of the coi 
mittee admits that he was not. [Calls from vai 
ous parts of the hall wore made for the reading . 
this article again. Mr. G. again read it, and pro¬ 
ceeded.] This, sir, was our distinct compact with 


Great Britain. W o solemnly stipulated that 
claims should be made on that Government, i 
should she bo required to make compensation for 
claiilfs other than those contained in the list furnished 
by our Secretary of State. To-day we are called on 
to appropriate this money to the payment of other 
claims. W e arc asked to violate this solemn trea¬ 
ty, to disregard the pledged faith of the notion, in 
order to give this slaveholder the value of the 
body, of the bones and muscles, the blood and sin¬ 
ews, of his fellow-man. 

But, sir, in order that no room for cavil should 
be left, the fifth article provided that “ the decis¬ 
ion of the two commissioners, or a majority jof the 
board, shall in all oases be eonclusive as to number, 
value, or the otonership of slaves, or other property for 
rohich indemnity is to be made.” They were not only 
to confine themselves to the list furnished them 
by our Secretary of State, but their decision upon 
the olaims mentioned on said list was to be en¬ 
tirely conclusive upon the parties. 

Under this troatyj the members of this board 
wore appointed, met in this city, organized, took 
the oath of offioe, and called on the Secretary oi 
State for the list mentioned. It was furnished; 
but there was no claim for this slave upon it. 
They proceeded to oiaminB end adjudicate upon 
olaims presented on said list. When they had 
completed their labors, they found the amount of 
all claims allowed on said list to be “ twelve hun¬ 
dred and four thousand nine hundred and ssxty dol¬ 
lars!' This was the precise amount of olaims al¬ 
lowed by the hoard, who acted os the agents of 
Great Britain and of the United States. And on 
the 13th of Hovember, 1826, at London, another 
convention was entered into, by the first article 
of which it was provided that his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty should pay to this Government the sum 
just mentioned, "for the use of persons entitled to in- 
demnification and compensation by virtue of said de¬ 
cision.” Sir, to divert this money, or any portion 
of it, to tho jfnymcnt of other olaims, would be a 
violation of the trust reposed in this Government, 
a breach of this solemn covenant, and a total dis¬ 
regard of our pledged faith. If there be one cent 
more than to meet those claims, there has been a 
mistake or fraud on our part. In 1842, as chair¬ 
man of the Committee of Claims, I held a oorres- 
pondonco with the Department on this subjeefi 
and was then informed that about four thousancl 
dollars of this fund had not then been paid out to 
those to whom it was duo. 1 now understand 
there are about two thousand dollars still remain¬ 
ing undistributed. But it belongs to the persons to 
whom it was awarded, as much os though it were 
bank stock; and when they or their heirs call for 
it at the Treasury, they must receive it, whether 
the demand be made this year or a century hence 
The bill, therefore, is nothing more nor less than 
a proposition to pay for the slave from the public 
treasury. 

Tho oommiltee who reported this bill admit 
that tho claim does not come within tho provisions 
of tho treaty; yet they say the petitioner lost the 
slave, and they propose to pay for Eis loss. Sir, 
shall we pay for all slaves that have been lost ? 
Any other man who has had a slave run away has 
an equal claim with this petitioner. Tho owner 
of any one of the twenty thousand fugitives now 
in Canada has as much claim upon tho national 
treasure for oompcnsatlon as tho petitioner. If we 
pay this claim, the money must como from the 
pockets of tho People. The people of tho free 
States must pay at least threc-fonrths of it. If we 
pay this, shall wo pay for all fugitive slaves? 


There are probably thirty or perhaps forty thou¬ 
sand masters who will present olaims on us for 
their locomotive property, each of which is as 
meritorious as the one under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, at the very moment we are thus 
called on to legislate for the support of slavery in 
Maryland and in the other slave States, wo are 
told^ that we have no power whatever over that 
institution ;’that it is so far beyond our control ] 
that we must not even discuss its merits. Now, 
sir, I desire that Southern gentlemen shall take I 


_position, and that they shall remain in it at 

least during this session of Congress. If we have 
jurisdiction of slavery in the States, let Southern 
men admit tho fact, and let us at once abolish it 
from our Union, and wipe out the foul blot that 
has so long disgraced our national character. If 
“ * have not jurisdiction of it, why are we called 

_to legislate for its support ? If it be a State 

institutiou, why is it constantly dragged into the 
discussions of this hall?. Why are we called on 
to take jurisdiction of it? Why are its burdens 
sought to be cast upon the people of tho free 
States? Why are we to participate in its crimes? 
A year or two since, we were not permitted to 
speak our views in regard to slavery, for tho rea¬ 
son, as Southern gentlemen then said, that we had 
no power over it; to-day, they ask us to legislate 
for its benefit. Yea, sir; it is an established fact, 
and history will record it, that we are now legis¬ 
lating upon the rights of a master to his slave in 
Maryland—not at the instance of Northern mem¬ 
bers—no ; the bill was reported by a gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Rhctt,] and we North¬ 
ern men sit hero with all becoming gravity, and 
solemnly enter into an investigation of this man’s 
right to the body of his fellow-man in that State. 
I repeat, sir, wo have jurisdiction of this subject, 
or we have not. 1 am willing to leave tho selec¬ 
tion of cither horn of this dilemma to Southern 
men. They may take their choice; but let them 
choose one or the other. Let us know where ' 
find them. 1 have at all times denied that i 


have the constitutional 
right to legislate on the subject, and to appropri¬ 
ate the treasure of the nation in the manner pro¬ 
posed, then, sir, let us change tho form of the bill 
before us, and give tlie two hundred and eighty 
dollars which it appropriates to the slave instead 
of the master. That proposition would be much 
more consonant to my feelings, and is equally 
within our power, and much nearer our duty. 1 
would go further, and would grant fifty or a hun¬ 
dred dollars to each slave who shall escape from 
his master, as a bounty for his energy, and to be¬ 
gin tho world with. But Southern men will start 
back with horror at this proposition. Yet, sir, if 
we are to appropriate the money of onr people on 
this subject, I insist that the appropriation shall 
be for the promotion of freedom, and not of sla¬ 
very. I repeat, that 1 am willing Southern mem¬ 
bers should choose either position. They may 
give us jurisdiction of slavery, or they may retain 
it in their several States. But if they place it in 
our hands, then I propose at once to abolish it, to 
strike it from existence. But, sir, I tell South¬ 
ern gentlemen that we will not take jurisdiction 
of it to-day, and deny that we have any power 
over it to-morrow. W e will not face to the right, 
to the left, and to the right-about, at the bidding 
of the slave power. 

Sir, 1 insist that we have no constitutional pow¬ 
er to sit here and appropriate our time tc 
vestigation of this matter of slavery. It 
dignity to the people of our free States. They 
sent us here for no such object. I say to gentle¬ 
men of the South, "Take care of your slavery in 
your own may; see will have nothing to do with it. 
Us blessings and its curses, its evils and its bene¬ 
fits, its vices, its crimes, its guilt, and its disgrace, 
arc yours. Keep them to yourselves. We will 
not contaminate our moral or our political purity 
by any participation in them.” 

Even during this present discussion, gentleman 
have complained that we Northern men are striv¬ 
ing to extend our power over slavery. This is 
their perpetual cry on all occasions. Why, sir, 
from tho time I first took my seat in this hall to 
the present day, I have opposed all attempts to 
connect slavery with this Government. I repeat 
what I sn.id a few days since, that as early as 1842 
1 was driven from my sent in this body for pre¬ 
senting resolutions denying the power of the Fed¬ 
eral Government to involve the free States in the 
support of the coastwise slave trade. 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, interrupted 
Mr. Giddings, who yielded him the floor. He 
then stated that Mr. Giddings was not censured 


for presenting such resolutions, but for presenting 
a petition for dissolving the Union, and surrepti- 


entablo fact, that whenever we speak upon this 
subject, slaveholders in this House become, for 
the time being, actually demented. Now, there if 
not the least doubt that some phantom is haunting 
the disordered imagination of the gentleman, [Mr 
Holmes,] to the effect which he has named. Sip, 
my resolutions are upon record, and will bear to 
those who shall follow us the sentiments I have 
[pressed here to-day. 


Mr. Hol 


iS (interrupting Mr. Giddings) ro- 
>e had previoomy said. 


Mr. Giddincs resumed. The gentleman is __ 
tirely mistaken; his assertion is false, though 
surely not so intended. 

Mr. Gayle called Mr. Giddings to order. 

The CuAiEMAN (Mr. Sims, of South Carolina) 
decided that Mr. Giddings hod violated no rule ol 
the House. 

Mr. Giddings resumed. Sir, 1 well know the 
gentleman from South Carolina is incapable of 
asserting an intentional falsehood. And bis per¬ 
sisting in the assertion is conclusive proof of his 
domentation. * I repeat, that in no instance, from 
my advent into this Hall down to the present day, 
have I ceased to oppose all interference with sla¬ 
very. I have endeavored, to the extent of my 
humble powers, to separate this Government and 
tho people of the free States from all oonnection 
with it. 1 shall continue those efforts, and thou¬ 
sands and tens of thonsands of others are exert¬ 
ing their moral and political influence to effect 
that object, and we shall not cease our exertions, 
until, by God’s blessing, we shall redeem our¬ 
selves and the Government from all support of 
that institution. 

But, sir, I will express my thanks to the gentle¬ 
man from South Carolina for bringing this sub¬ 
ject before us in its present form. It is now un¬ 
der consideration, and must be disposed of; and 
I most devoutly thank my God that he has per¬ 
mitted me to see a time when Northern men must 

; when there is no way of evading this ques- 

n; when the doughfaces of this body will be 
constrained to vote on this identical question; 
and that such action will be public, and their 
votes placed on record, so that their constituente 
and the country may know and bear witness to 
the manner in which they meet the question be¬ 
fore us. Will they vote to tax their constituents, 
at the dictation of Southern members, to pay for 
a fugitive slave who ran away from Maryland 
thirty years ago? They must do it, or they must 
refuse to do it. They must now serve God or 
Mammon. They can no longer act both ways. 
The subject will soon be decided by the monosyl¬ 
lable yes or no, to be pronounced by each member. 

It has been said that we desire to keep this 
money in the Treasury. I, sir, have no such wish. 
God forbid! It is the price of blood. It was ob¬ 
tained from Great Britain by the Executive with¬ 
out consulting this body. The treaties and con¬ 
ventions were negotiated, and the money obtained 
by the treaty-making power, with which we have 
no right to interfere. The President and Senate 
undertook to act as the agent and attorney of those 
slaveholders. They obtained the money from 
Great Britain; they have paid out all but two 
thousand dollars; lot them dispose of that as they 
please. If tho gentleman who reported this bill 
will modify it, so as to let the President dispose 
of tho remainder to whom and as he pleases, I will 
vote for it. He is a slaveholder; he understands 
this dealing in human flesh; I do not. Let him 
have the money, and let him pay it out. I mill 
have nothing to do with such business. 

I differ from my honorable friend from Ver¬ 
mont, who gave us such a lucid exposfi of this i 
treaty and its stipulations. 1 understood him to 
say, that if the Committee would take the ease | 
again into consideration, and show such facts as 
will bring this slave within the provisions of our 
treaty with Great Britain, he will vote to pay for 
' im. Sir^ I will do no such thing. I will not, in 
ly capacity as a legislator, acting as the repre¬ 
sentative of freemen, degrade myself, while sit¬ 
ting in this hall, by an inquiry into tho price and 
value of our common humanity. I will not dis¬ 
grace my constituents, while acting under their 
high commission, by enteiing upon an inquiry as 
to the title-deed's by which one man holds another 
as property. I will not sit here to inquire as to 
the value, in dollai s and cents, of human bones 
and muscles, blood and sinews. No, sir; the his¬ 
tory of our legislation shall not bear to coming 
generations the fact, that tho twentieth Congres¬ 
sional district of Ohio, at this age of the world, 
with the light and knowledge which now beams 
upon us, was disgraced by its representative in 
this hall entering upon such an inquiry. My 
constituents do not estimate man, the child of 
immortality, created in the image of his God, 
with his exalted nature, his undying intellect, by 
tho value of sordid dust. 

I wish to address some inquiries to the honor¬ 
able chairman of the Committee who reported 
this bill, [Mr. Smith, of Connecticut.] He ap¬ 
pears to have united in this extraordinary report, 
which estimates tho value ,of this man at precise¬ 
ly hoo hundred and eighty dollars. That gentle¬ 
man is from Conneoticut—from the very county 
in which my parents long resided. I should like 
to inquire of him tho price current of humanity 

that land of steady habits. By what rule does 
he arrive at the value of men? Is he governed 
by the brilliancy of their virtues ? By their in¬ 
tellectual endowments ? Does be estimate men by 
their religious devotion, or by their learning? Is 
ho guided by their complexion ? If so, which is 
the most valuable, black or white? Or is a mix¬ 
ture of blood to be preferred ? What prioe^ in 
gold and silver, does he place upon his constitu¬ 
ents? How would he sell them? Sir, I feel 
humbled when I see Northern Representatives 


consent to enter upon this slave-dealing legislation, 
and become the instruments of the slave power, to 
strike down the honor, the dignity, and independ¬ 
ence of the Northern States. I appeal to North¬ 
ern Democrats and Northern Whi^ By what 
rule are yon governed when you decide upon the 
value of your brother man? When inquired of 
by your constituents as to your estimate, will you 
say that he was valuable on account of his politi¬ 
cal principles? That he was a supporter of Mr. 
Polk, or of Mr. Clay ? And when they ask you 
if you believe that “ self-evident truth, that all 
men are born eptal,” what will be your answer? 
Will you, like honest men, admit that you have 
contributed your vote to take the money from 
their pockets to pay for Southern slaves ? If you 
do, I apprehend they will tell you, hereafter, to 
deal on your own account, while trading in 
human flesh, and not to use their funds for such 


purpose. 

But this bill is based upon the principle, that 
under our Federal Constitution man may hold his 
fellow-man as property. I speak not of the slave 
States, but of the Federal Government. I deny 
that wo possess the power, under the Constitu¬ 
tion, to imbrute our fellow-men and render them 
property—that we have power to disrobe man of 
• the dignity in which he was createdj tear from 
him the rights which God has given hti^ and de¬ 
liver him over to the arbitrary will of his brother 
man, to toil at another's bidding, cringe beneath 
his owner’s lash, tremble at his frown, and be sold 
at his will. Such powers have not been granted 
08 by the people of this nation. Such doctrines 
cannot find support in this hall at the present age 
of the world. 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, interrupting 
Mr. Giddings, said that the Southern States would 
hold their slaves as property, in spite of any act of 
the Federal Government, or the efforts of North¬ 
ern Abolitionists. 

Mr. Giddings. I have nothing to do with the 
Southern States; they control their own policy; 
their barbarism has no relation to my duties as a 
member of Congress. If they see fit to make one- 
half of their people the property of the other 
half, we cannot interfere with their laws. 1 f, with 
the inhabitants of the Fejee islands, they become 
oanuibals, and cat each other, we have not tho 


power to prohibit such revolting • praotiee by 
legislation. All we can do is, to see that they 
shall not disgrace nor degrade this Government, 
nor the people of the free States, either by their 
slavery or their cannibalism. Oar motto is, 
“Keep your slavery, your disgusting barbarity, 
within your own States! Bring it not into this 
hall, nor attempt to involve ns in its burdens or 
its crimes.” I repeat, that we are not now acting 
under the constitutions of either of the slave or 
of the free States, but under our Federal compact. 
The formation of that instrument was preceded 
by a long and ardent struggle for freedom, for the 
rights of humanity. 

In looking back to the darker and more bar¬ 
barous ages, when war was regarded as the 
only honorable employment of mankind, w'e find 
that slavery existed; and the prisoner captured 
in war, and held as a slave by his captor, was 
considered as properttj. At that period, when 
moral darkness enshrouded the minds of men. 
and shut out from them an understanding of 
their natural rights, the opinion that slaves were 
property was general, and no one doubted its cor¬ 
rectness. I say no one. I mean none but the 
learned. I except the philosophers; for Aris¬ 
totle, in his dayj with a mind enlightened by 
study and reflection, although he lived in a bar¬ 
barous age, long prior to the Christian era, denied 
the doctrine so zealously maintained in this hall 
to-day by Southern gentlemen. The Immaculate 
Nazarene declared that one object of his divine 
mission was, “to proclaim liberty to the captive.” 
Hoj too, combated this doctrine of oppression. 


which, through ages and centuries of intelleotuai 
darkness, robbed a portion of onr race of their 
inalienable rights, and which is now advocated in 
this body with more zeal than it was among the 
Jews eighteen hundred years since. Even at a 
comparatively recent period, some learned and 
intelligent men held to this doctrine, now so ab¬ 
horrent to every friend of freedom. As late as 
1749, Lord Hardwicke, of England, held that 
trover lay in the English courts for a slave brought 
from the 'West Indies into England. When, in 
1766, Granville Sharpe published his first essays, 
denying this doctrine, it was looked upon as ultra- 
ism, as opposed to the doctrine of English law, 
to the principles expressed by Lord Hardwicke, 
and Sharpe was regarded as a fanatic. At that 
time, no lawyer dared to rise in a British court 
and deny that man could hold property in man 
on British soil. When, in 1769, Sommersett was 
brought up before Lord Mansfield on a habeas 
corpus, and the sole claim for his freedom was the 
great fundamental truth, that God had created 
him free, and that no positive statute existed in 
England by which he could be deprived of that 
liberty which God had given him, his lordship 
saw the force of this heaven-bom truth; his bril¬ 
liant mind comprehended its bearing, and the 
effect it must have on mankind. Still he hesi¬ 
tated, remanded Sommersett, and endeavored to 
avoid a direct decision of tne point by advising 
the parties to compromise the matter. For more 
than two years he refused to declare the opinion 
of the court. At length he gave judgment in fa¬ 
vor of the natural and inherent right of man to 
.the enjoyment of his liberty. Speaking of sla¬ 
very, he said, “it is so odious that nothing but posi¬ 
tive. law can be suffered to support it.” 

On the 4th of July, 1776, our fhthers assem¬ 
bled in solemn convocation, denied the doctrine 
so strenuously advocated here to-day, and with 
unanimous voice proclaimed it a “ self-emeid truth” 
that ‘ all men are bom equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that 
among those rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
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Sir, no evasion, no sophism, can break the force 
or impair the perspicuity of this language. It 
proclaimed slavery to be a transgression of the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God. These un¬ 
dying truths took strong hold upon the public 
mind of this nation, and of civilized man. They 
strike at the existence of property in man. 
Wherever these truths are acknowledged, slavery 
itself cannot exist. 

Eleven years after these doctrines were recog¬ 
nised as the basis of American liberty and govern¬ 
ment, the present Constitution was ^opted The 
framers of that instrument had passed through a 
seven years’ war, had encountered danger and 
toil, and great suffering, to establish upon a per¬ 
manent basis the doctrines they had proclaimed 
in 1776. We have now reached an important pe¬ 
riod of our history, as regards this doctrine of 
property in man. 

Mr. Madison, in his Papers, informs us, that on 

" Wednesday, August 22, the Convention proceeded to con¬ 
sider the report of the Committee of Detail, in relation to 
duties on exports, a capitation tax, and a navigation act. The 
fourth section reported was as follows: 

“ ‘ No tax or duty shall be laid by the Legielatnre on arti¬ 
cles exported from any State nor on the migration nor im¬ 
portation of such persons as the several States shall think 
proper to admit; nor shall such migration nor importation be 
prohibited.’ 

“ Air. Oerry thought we had nothing to do with the eon- 
duet of tho Statee as to slavery, but me ougM to be carfful 
rwt to give any sanction." 

Sir, will members from Massaohusetts, the suc¬ 
cessors of Gerry, here to-day, maintain the doc¬ 
trine which he laid down ? Will they refuse all 
sanction of slavery, by refusing to legislate in its 
fovor ? Will they discard the proposition before 
us, as an indignity to the representatives of free¬ 
men ? 1 trust they will. Mr. Madison informs 
us that “ Mr. Sherman (of Conneoticut) was op¬ 
posed to any tax on slaves, as making the matter 
worse, Itecause it implied they were properly? 

Sir, Mr. Sherman, that patriot of distinguished 
ability, of the most unsullied purity, of the high¬ 
est devotion to our country, would do no act which 
would sanction slavery, or imply that slaves were 
property. Since that day, more than sixty years 
have elapsed. Sherman has long since been gath¬ 
ered to his fathers. His precepts and examples 
are left on record for our instruction. Light and 
knowledge have progressed, mankind are advanc^ 
ing in refinement; yet, sir, an honorable member 
of this House from Connecticut, a successor of her 
favorite and distinguished Sherman, the present 
chairman of an important committee of this body, 
one who has long served here, and who is about 
to be transferred to the other end of the Capitol, 
silently unites in reporting to this body a bill to 
tax bis constituents and the people of the Horth 
to pay for the body of a fellow-man ns property. 
Sir, when that gentleman gets into the Senate, he 
and I shall be separated from each other. I shall 
be unable to follow him there, but I would now 
remind him of the example of his illustrious pre¬ 
decessor, and I would ask him if he intends to op¬ 
pose to-day the doctrine of Sherman in 1787 ? 

I cannot withhold the expression of my regret 
that any Northern member, particularly a North¬ 
ern Whig of experience, should have tacitly ac¬ 
quiesced in presenting to us a proposition so of¬ 
fensive to every sentiment of freedom. 

I appeal to the members from Connecticut to 
come forward to-day in support of the doctrine 
which Sherman proclaimed at the adoption of the 
Constitution. 'Will they acknowledge, in direct 
terms, by voting for this bill, that slaves are prop¬ 
erty under tho Federal Constitution ? Sherman 
would do no act that could imply such an acknow- 
Icdgpient. But let us trace the procee<liDg8 of the 
Convention a little farther. 

The discussion, it will be observed, turned upon 
the peculiar phraseology of the second part of the 
report, which, in classifying slaves as merchandise, 
seemed to imply that they were property. No one 
expressed a desire that snob an idea should be im- 
bodied in the Constitution; on the contrary, there 
was a manifest desire, on the part of the members 
of the Convention, to shape the phraseology as to 
exclude the construction given to it by Mr. Sher¬ 
man. Mr. Madison, it seems, agreed with that 
gentleman. He thus reports himself; 

“ Mr. Madison thought it wrong to admit in the Consti¬ 
tution the idea that there could be property in man, 
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case of convicts, in order to prevent the introdnotionof them. 

“ Still, the Convention wtw not satisflwl, and it was finally 

“ ' Bat a tux or duty may be lm|»sed on such Importation, 
not oxoeedins ten dollars/oi each person.’ 

" And then the second part, as amended, was agTeod to.” 

Thus, sir, the Couventiou that framed the Con¬ 
stitution expressed their denial that slaves were 
property. They have left no doubt on that point ; 
they would use no language which could leave on 
implication of the doctrine now contended for by 
Southern gentlemen. It was discarded by them, 
but is now urged upon uS. “Mr. Madison thought 
it wrong to admit in the Constitiflion the idea that 
there comd be property in men.” 

Sir, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Woodward] aske<l, with great emphasis, “if any 
member of that Convention was so sluput us to 
doubt tho propriety of holding property in men ?” 

I answer, James Madison, the father of the Con¬ 
stitution, a Southern man, and afterwards Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, has left on record his 
denial of that doctrine. I stand here now tho ad¬ 
vocate of the principle maintained in 1776—main¬ 
tained by the entire CooEention that framed the 
Constitution in 1787, imluding the illustrious 
Madisoni.^nd Sherman, and Gerry. Where are 
the representatives of 'Virginia to-day ? Where 
the successors of Washington, of Jefferson, of I 
Henry, and of Madison ? Sir, the representatives 
of that “ Old Dominion,” the mother of statesmen 
and of States, now stand here as the advocates of 
oppression, degradation, and abject slavery. They, 
air, denying the doctrines of the Constitution—the 
doctrines of Wnshingten and his compatriots— 

. portion of mankind may — ‘ 


longer lead the hosts of freedom; they have be¬ 
come hostile to tho sentiments of their fathers; 
her people breed men, like oxen, for the shambles; 
drive women to market, and traffic in babes and 
children; moral darkness broods over her, and 
physieal desolation reigns throughout her do¬ 
minion. 

Sir, these arguments can have little effect upon 
Southern men. They cannot and will not take 
any definite position on this subject. To-day, they 
will insist that slaves are not persons, but prop¬ 
erty. To-morrow, should a different question come 
before us, they will insist that slaves are not prop¬ 
erty, but persons. I have for ten years been stri¬ 
ving to find out what definite principles SoutEern 
men hold on this subject, but I find that they re¬ 
fuse to adhere to any principle whatever. They 
are sometimes one way and sometimes the other. 
“ Everything by turns, and nothing long,” as the 
saying is. And now, sir, as an illustration ofwhat 
I have stated, I venture to proclaim that not a 
member south of Mason and Dixon’s line dare 
rise in his place and say that he adopts the doc¬ 
trine, either that slaves are persons or that they 


are property. If such a member be present^ I chal¬ 
lenge him to rise in his place and say which side 


of this question he will esponse and adhere 
and I now offer for that purpose to yield the floor. 
[Mr. Giddings paused.] 

Mr. Woodward, of South Carolina, rose and 
stated, in substance, that slaves were regarded as 
both persons aiul property. 

Mr. Giddings. Yes, they are a sort of amphib¬ 
ious animal—neither one nor the other, but com¬ 
posed of both. They are partly persons and partly 
thi^s ; part human and part inanimate. Well, sir, 
this I call “ sitting on the fence? I was aware that 
gentlemen could not be provoked to take any fixed 
position in regard to slavery. The truth is, sla¬ 
very itself is an anomaly. It is opposed to all 
moral principle, as well as to natural rights, and 
can be reconciled to no rule of propriety. But to 
return to the Constitution. In every instance in 
which reference to slaves is made in the Constitu¬ 
tion, they are termed persons. Thus, in fixing tho 
ratio of representation, it provides that “ the num¬ 
ber shall be ascertmned by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bonnd to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” It is 
clear that the framers not only regarded slaves as 
persons, but they were spoken of as other persons, 
thus placing them upon the same general basis as 
freemen. In the ninth section of the first article, 
the Constitution provides, that “ the migration or 
importation of such persons as any of the States 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohib¬ 
ited until the year 1808,” &c. Here, again, the 
language is carefully used to distinguish slaves 
from property. Again, in the second section of 
the third article, the Constitution provides: “ No 
person held to service or labor in one State, under 
tho laws thereof, and escaping into another, shall, 
by any law or regulation thereof, be discharfted 
from such service or labor.” Thus, in every in¬ 
stance in which the Constitution refers to slaves, 
they are designated as persons, contradistingnish- 
ing them from property. 'W’e are not only in¬ 
formed that the framers regarded it as wrong to 
admit in the Constitution “ that there could be 
properly in man,” but they carefully employed 
such language, in framing that instrument, as to 
preclude such a presumption. So clear have they 
left this subject that no man who examines it can 
have doubts. Nor is the subject left at this point. 
The construction of the Constitution belongs to 
the judicial branch of the Government. 

In the case of Groves vs. Slaughter and others, 
(15 Peters’s Reports, 449,) this question came dis¬ 
tinctly before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The constitution of Mississippi had pro¬ 
hibited the introduction of slaves into that State 
after a certain day. Slaves were taken there and 
sold on a credit, after the time allowed by the 
constitution of that State. Suit was commenced 
on the note given in consideration of the slaves. 
The defence set up, that the contract was illegal 
and void under the constitution of that State, 
which prohibited the sale therein of slaves from 
without the State. The reply to this was, that 
slaves were property, and therefore the State of 
Mississippi had no power to prohibit their intro¬ 
duction into the State, as the power to regulate 
commerce between the States belonged only to 
Congress. In deciding the law. Judge McLear 
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ty; and the constitution of Mississippi prohibits_ 

lo- Lrought into that State by citizens of other States for- 

merchandise. Merchandise is a comprehensive term, 


ImSti^whjc^sproperly'emhi-^d by a comraerewfegn- 


onstltutirn. The character of pro|>erty is ^ven 

e local law. This law is respected, and all rights . 

protected by the Federal authorities; but the Cousti- 


persons, and not as property. 

If slaves be property, slave markets may bo 
opened in Boston^ and Massachusetts will have 


power to prohibit these revolting scenes which 
are witnessed in this city. If the doctrine con¬ 
tended for by Southern men be correct, no State 
can exclude slave markets from its territory, or 
eonseorate its soil to freedom. It well becomes 
Southern gentlemen to examine this subject be- 
I fore they base themselves upon the principle that 
' slaves are property. Let that be established, and 
Congress will have power to prohibit the internal 
slave trade at its pleasure. 'We may then take 
slaves from their masters, as we do other property. 

Gentlemen from the slave States, being accus¬ 
tomed to regard slaves as property, under their 
State laws, draw no distinction between the laws 
of the slave States and those of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. Persons educated in the slave States, 
coming into the offioe of President, or into either 
of the Executive Departments, or into either 
House of Congress, are likely to bring with them 
the views imbibed in such States. Thus we find 
that in some instances the President of the United 
States and other officers of the Government have, 
at times, without examination, regarded slaves as 
property; and, in some instances, have paid the 
public ftinds for such slaves, not only without au¬ 
thority of law, but in opposition to the spirit and 
letter of tho Federal Compact. The some officers, 
after having their attention called particularly to 
the subject, have seen their error, changed their 
practice, and refused to regard slaves as property. 
So, also, in some of our treaties, slaves arc refer¬ 
red to in connection with other’ property. Such 
language is used in the treaty of Ghent, to which 
I efiled the attention of this committee in the 
early part of my remarks. But in these oases the 
language was employed without reference to tho 
relation which slavery holds to the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, as contradistinguished from the charac¬ 
ter it possesses under the government of the States 
in which it exists. 

But if we examine the subject a little more 
closely, we shall find that slaves are not regarded 
merely os property in any part of the country. In 
every State of the Union they arc punishable for 
crimes under the State laws. Such is not the case 
with any species of property. Murder may be 
committed upon slaves in any State, and the mur¬ 
derer hanged therefor. But no such punishment 
applies to the killing of any other species of prop¬ 
erty. Slaves in such States arc, however, for cer¬ 
tain purposes, under their laws, regarded as a 
“peculiar kind of property? But the laws of those 
States are local, and have no bearing upon the 
relations which the Federal Government holds to 
the institution. Slavery is tho creature of muni¬ 
cipal law, and can extend no farther than such 
municipal enactment has force. It is, therefore, 
strictly confined to the jurisdiction creating it. So 
strictly is this rule of law observed by courts of 
justice, that if a slave escape from his master on 
to free soil, but for a moment, he becomes free for¬ 
ever. Thus, in the case of Forbes vs. Cochran et al., 
(vide 2 Barnwell & Cresswell, 448,) Baylcy, jus¬ 
tice, remarked, “ Slavery is a local law, and there¬ 
in,..’ tA DVOQBWB his sIb.VBS lot, him 


fore, if a man wish to pi'cserve his slaves, let him 
attach them to him by affection, or make fast the 
bars of their prison, or rivet well their chains ; 
for the instant they get beyond the limits where 
slavery is"recognised by the local laws, they have 
broken their chains, they have escaped from pris¬ 
on, thej^are free.” The same principles were 


decided in the case of Sommersett, (see vol. 20. 
State Trials,) and are recognised by the courts of 
the United States, and by those of nearly all of 
the several States of this Union. Property may 
be taken by the owner from one State to an¬ 
other, or from one nation to another; but if a man 
voluntarily take his slave or send him to a free 
State, the moment he enters such State, he be¬ 
comes a freeman. Prom that moment the master’s 
power over him ceases, and he can no more be en¬ 
slaved. The property in such case is instantanu- 
ously transformed into a person. But to examine 
this question a little further. Suppose the slaves 
of South Carolina, or of all the slave States, should 
rise in the plenitude of their power, assert their 
own rights, and enslave the whites, they would 
then become the owners, and their present masters 
would be transformed into property, aooordiug to 
this slaveholding logic. But I find 1 have no time 
to pursue this part of the subject further. 

Thegentheman from Maryland [Mr. Chapman] 
has cited a case where the twenty-eighth Con¬ 
gress passed a law directing payment to bo mode 
to Depoyster and another for a slave lost in the 
Florida war. This case is cited os a precedent to 
show that we have recognised slaves ns property. 
I myself advocate the observance of precedents as 
strongly as any member of this House. 1 would 
deal out equal justice to all who apply for it. It 
is, therefore, proper that we should look to the 
former practice of this body in relation to the 
question. 

After the close of the late war with England, in 
the year 1816, a law was passed allowing compen¬ 
sation to the owners of property lost or destroyed 
in the publio service during the existence of hos¬ 
tilities. Pending the bill, an amendment was of- 
ferred, providing for the payment of alavcs lost in 
the publio service. After discussion, the amend¬ 
ment was rejected in Committee of the 'Whole, 
only thirty rising in its favor. Yes, sir; at that 
time, only thirty members of this House regarded 
slaves as property. 

Many petitions were subsequently presented, 
calling on Congress to pay for slaves killed in the 
publio service, but no committee could be found 
who would report in favor of such a claim. In 
1828-’29, the case of D’Autueire came before the 
Committee of Claims. The petitioner owned a 
slave, a horse, and a (»rt. On the day of the bat¬ 
tle at New Orleans, they were pressed into the 
public service. The slave and horse were killed, 
and the cart destroyed, by the cannon-shot of the 
enemy. The owner then applied to Congress for 
compensation. The committee reported in ftivor 
of paying for the horse and cartj but against pay¬ 
ing for the slave. When the bill came up in the 
House, an amendment was offered, giving compen¬ 
sation for the slave. The subject was debated for 
weeks. Those who opposed the amendment, based 
their objection upon the distinct principle that 
slaves were not property. And the bill was finally 
laid upon the table by a large majority. 

At a more recent period, in 1832, Francis 
Larohej of New Orleans, presented a claim pre¬ 
cisely similar to that just looted, and it was re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. The commit¬ 
tee, in reporting upon the case, say they “ had 
caused examination to bo made at the Treasury 
Department, to see if slaves who had been killed 
in publio service during the Revolutionary War 
had been paid for; and they learned that no such 
instance could be found.” They also cite many 
cases in which compensation had been refused. 
These oases were of the character to obtain the 
most favorable consideration; but no committee 
could in that day be found willing to admit the 
moral end constitutional absurdity, that under our 
Federal compact slaves could be regarded as prop¬ 
erty. Yet, sir, they had not the advantages which 
we possess. “ The Madison Papers,” setting forth 
the views of those who framed the Constitutiou, 
were not then published; nor had the subjoot at 
that time been adjudicated in the Supremo Court. 
I wish the ear of every member of this body, when 
I assure them and the country that, from 1789 
down to 1842, the committees of this body uni¬ 
formly rejected all claims for slaves lost in the 
public service, regarding them os persons, and not 
as property. 

In the 27th Congress, the claim of Jomes Wat¬ 
son for slaves was committe(l to the Committee of 
Claims, of which I was myself an humble mem¬ 
ber. The friends of the claim, by some means, 
learned that that committee had always reported 
against the payment for slaves. They therefore 
obtained the transfer of that case to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, who reported a bill to pay for 
the slaves cloimeii by Watson. That report, made 
six years since, was the first in favor of paying 
for slaves as property, so far as my knowledge ex¬ 
tends, ever made to this body, under our present 
Constitution, or prior to its adoption. During 
that Congress, one other of the like character 
was made by the Committee on Territories. The 
bill last mentioned was rejected, on a call of the 
yeas and nays, after full discussion, only thirty- 
six votes being given in its favor. No final vote 
was ever taken on any other case of the kind, ex¬ 
cept the one referred to by the gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. Chapman,] which passed the 28th 
Congress. I was myself aware of the nature of 
that bill, and so was the late venerable member 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Adams,] now deceased. 
We both intended to have made known to the 
House its character; but I was called away on 
one of those days when private bills were under 
consideration, and Mr. Adams’s attention was di¬ 
verted from it by some means, and the bill passed 
the House sub silentio, no one objecting to it; and 
I presume not a member of the body present, who 
understood both the character of the bill and tho 
practice of the House on such claims, was 
soious of its passage. If such members 
here, they suffered it to pass without calling the 
attention of the House to it. Being, as it were, 
thus smuggled through this body, it can have no 
force os a precedent. The whole practice of Con¬ 
gress, when acting understandingly, from the 
adoption of the Constitution to this day, has been 
a denial of tho doctrine that slaves are property 
under onr Federal Constitution. Tho decisions 
of our courts are to the same effect. The Con¬ 
stitution itself, in every instance in which it re¬ 
fers to them denominates them persons, and not 
property. The Declaration of Indopendonoe de¬ 
clares them to have been created r^ual with our¬ 
selves. The sentiment of the civilized world 
recognises them os men, as brethren. Yet we are 
calM on to disregard all these considerations, 
and to enter upon an inquiry of the title by 
which one man holds another as property, and to 
determine the value of chattelized humanity. 
Northern jpembers now see tho respectful peti¬ 
tions of tens of thousands of their own oonstitu- 
ents, praying to be released from the support of 
slavery, disregarded and treated with silent con¬ 
tempt. They are sent to our committees; there 
they remain forever. Prom that bourne “ nc 
traveller returns.” The voice of humanity it 
there silenced; and those petitions, at the bid¬ 
ding of the slave power, sleep the sleep of death. 
No effort of ours, no artifice of legislation which 
we can exert, can get the snbjeot before this 
House. No exhibition of the crimes, the appal¬ 
ling guilt of the slave trade carried on in this 
city before our eyes and before the nation^ eon 
provoke those oommittees to permit this boay to 
pass judgment either for or against the prayers 
of hundreds of thousands of Northern lovers ot 
freedom; but a single slaveholder Sends his peti¬ 
tion here, praying us to involve our people in the 
burden of slavery in Maryland; to take the funds 
of Northern philanthropists to pay for human 
flesh; and your committees—even Northern men 
on those committees—unite in favor of the meas¬ 
ure; and this whole body is at once engaged upon 
a bill to involve onr people still more in the ex¬ 
pense and in the crime of supporting that insti¬ 
tution, not merely in this District, but in Mary¬ 
land. Will Northern Whigs, will Northern 
Democrats, meekly bow to such dictation ? Will 
we continue to do the bidding of Southern mas¬ 
ters, and, in our official character, enter upon this 


proposed slave trade? No; self-respect forbids 
it. Northern sentiment forbids it. The Consti- 
tution, our oath of offioe, the age in which we 
live, the opinions of civilized men^ tho laws of an- 
ture, and the voice of God, forbid that we shall 
prostitute the dignity of our station thus to up¬ 
hold oppreslion and encourage - 
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DEBATE IN THE SENATE ON THE OREBON BILL, 


.MR. HALE'S SPEECH. 


One of tho most intorostiug and important de¬ 
bates of this session arose last week on the Ore¬ 
gon bill. The twelfth section of this bill recog¬ 
nises the law made by the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, excluding slavery from the Territory, and 
extends to Oregon the ordinance of 1787. It was 
on a motion to strike out this section that the dc- 
date ooourred. 

From Houston’s Roiiorts. 

[Mr. Foors: made some remarks, in his charac¬ 
teristic style, assailing the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and expressing alarm on account of 
the dangerous cousequenoes which the agitation 
of this subject was likely to produce in the coming 


election.] 

Mr. Halk. It seems to me there is some incon¬ 
sistency in the views of some gentlemen of tho 
Senate. I am accused of embarrassing this subject 
by the introduction of a proposition, which seems 
especially to alarm the Senator from Mississippi, 
who regards it as calculated to affect tho Presi¬ 
dential election. Now, to quiet the fears of the 


honorable gentleman, i will tell him, in all hon¬ 
esty, that, so far ns 1 am advised, my friends do 
not anticipate running a ticket in that election in 
the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. B'ootk. I will tell the Senator that I should 
not be apprehensive of the result of running any 
such ticket in the neighborhood where 1 reside. 
Any other ticket than that of Cass and Butler I 
have not thought of; and, if 1 had, it would be 
with such scorn as would not allow me to feel the 
least apprehension. 

Mr. Hale. ■Woll,thocandidatcswillfeel “very 
bad” at this announcement, no doubt! But I: 
for the purpose of saying that this is no m 
ment of mine. I have thrown in no firebrands. 
On the contrary, I have been trying to remove 
them. Complaints are made that a pestiferous 
question has been introduced ; that a firebrand 
has been thrown into the Senate—a question in¬ 
troduced that is likely to produce agitation. J 
can only say that it has been my purpose to re¬ 
move any such cause of agitation. B'or one, sir, 

1 want the country to understand what this prop-^ 
osition is. I have always done ample justice to 
the people of the South. I have said to my friends 
at the North, when you hear these men you know 
them, you can sec them hard. They are not 
like that contemptible animal that 1 have not 
seen described in any history of animated na¬ 
ture I have road, a “Northern man with Soutb- 
orn principles.” They are bold and open. Thej 
tell you what they want, and how they want it. 
When you deal with such men, you oan under¬ 
stand them. Stripped of its verbiage, then, the 
proposition before us is simply this: that slavery 
is one of the natural and inherent rights of prop¬ 
erty whioh belong to the people of the South, over 
whiifft this Government or the Government of the 
Territory has no control. I hope that I have now 
stated correctly the extent of this proposition. If 
it goes any farther, I hope it will be so announc¬ 
ed. The people of the North have been desirous 
to got down to low-water mark, just as far as the 
requisitions of this institution required them to 
go; but, after they had bowed so low that their 
back was almost 'oroken, they have been told thai 
there was a still lower point to whioh it was ne¬ 
cessary that they should go. It has now, how¬ 
ever, come to this—that a claim is set up to an ab¬ 
solute, inherent, indefeasible right, with whioh 
neither Congress nor the people of a Territory 
have any right to meddle. Well, now, is it pos¬ 
sible that anybody acquainted with the legisla¬ 
tion of this country from its foundation, can listen 
patiently to such pretensions? Was the ordi¬ 
nance of’87 an insult to the South? If so, why 
has it not been found out before? Why have 
they permitted that standing insult to roraain 
upon the legislation of the country ? How has it 
happened that, with their peculiar sensitiveness 
to insult—their ohivalric sense of honor—their 
keen perceptions- 

Mr. Bag hy. 1 did not say that the action of this 
Government, in any respect, upon any subjoot. 
was an insult. I asked this question; If, when 
gentlemen on the other side admitted it was not 
necessary to interpose this obstacle to the aclmis- 
sion of slavery into that Territory, it was not an 
insult to the South to propose it? 

Mr. Hale. I did not refer to the gentleman 
from Alabama, but to a remark of the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, who said, if 1 did 
not misunderstand him, that the proposition was 
insulting to one-half of the States of this Union— 
a sentiment in whioh I believe the Senator from 
Mississippi concurred. 

Mr. Foote. It seems to me, that when the gen¬ 
tleman from New Hampshire renews his amend¬ 
ment, his remarks may be in place; but I doubt 
their propriety now. Ho certainly is not justifi¬ 
ed in making them on the ground that he is re¬ 
sponding to me. 

Mr. Hale. If the honorable gentleman says he 
did not say anything, 1 certainly do not mean to 
say anything to him. But I was proceeding to 
inquire bow it happened that these very sensitive 
gentlemen, with their keenness of pefooption and 
quickness of resentment, had not before this time 
found out the insult under whioh they have been 
grieving for more than half a century? Why, 
sir, did they not make the discovery when the bill 
for the admission of Iowa as a Territory was be¬ 
fore this body? That bill contained, in express 
terns, the very pr.ovisiouh contained in the 12th 
section of the bill now before us, whioh is now 
deemed so insulting, and denounced as a firebrand 
I find that the question on the motion to lay that 
bill upon tho table woe taken by yeas and nays, 
and decided in tho negative by a large majority, 
many Southern members voting against it.. 

Again I ask, why did not the gentleman then 
discover this insult to the South? With all re¬ 
spect to these gentlemen, I must say that I can 
have very little sympathy with that exquisitely 
nice sense of honor which cannot find out an in¬ 
sult until it becomes to be sixty years old! The 
honorable Senator from Alabama said, that by no 
possibility could slavery bo introduced into this 
Territory, and that therefore the insult was the 
more mortal. Pray, sir, who then is fighting for 
an abstraction? The amendment has been with¬ 
drawn. The bill is before us just as it was re¬ 
ported by the Committee on the Territories; and 
yet those very gentlemen, so sensitive to insult, 
wish to introduce an amendment giving them lil- 
erty to carry slaves into territory where they soy 
they never want to carry them, and never can 
carry them. Who, then, now brings in an ab¬ 
straction ? Who thrusts a pestiferous question 
upon us? Who seeks to mar the harmony of the 
“ party ?” Who desires now to disturb the pros¬ 
pects of the most eminent and illustrious ticket 
that is to sweep the country, and annihilate all 
opposition? Does the disturbance come from 
firebrand Abolitionists? Not at all,sir. It comes 
from this very sensitive quarter of the Union so 
prone to oast reproaches against everybody who 
Introduces this subject of abolition, as they are 
pleased to call it, and who, the moment it is with¬ 
drawn, bring it in themselves! 

I know that I stand here under peculiar oir- 
oumstanoes; but I can appeal to gentlemen on the 
other side of the Senate in proof of the statement, 
that I was applied to by those for whose opinions 
I have deep regard, to withdraw the amendment, 
in order that they might p'roceed with the bill. 
At their request, I did withdraw the amendment, 
in order that their feelings of humanity that had 
been appealed to so eloquently by the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, to the profound agitation 


of the sympathies whiok stir the benevolent heari 
of my friend from Mississippi, might be gratified. 
I do not desire to bo obstinate, or to embarrass or 
to impede the action of the Senate. I am not at 
all desirous of claiming a right to any of the hard 
names which have been flying so thickly around 
me, and therefore, at the risk of ott'ending those 
whose judgments I regard as muoh as those of any 
around me, and who have stood by me when their 
sympathies were worth something, and their votes 
worth more, I consented to withdraw this.pestif- 
erous amendment, this firebrand, in order to as¬ 
certain if I could not produce a little harmonious 
action here. But what has been the result? Some¬ 
thing more pestiferous still is introduced ; and 
when I reminded the honorable Senator from Al¬ 
abama that I hod withdrawn it, he says that no 
doubt I intend to introduce it again. 

Mr. Butler. 'Will the gentleman allow mo tc 
ask him a question? 1 understand that the hon¬ 
orable gentleman has withdrawn his amendment 
for the present only, with leave to introduce it 
again after the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida had been disposed of; so that be let his 
firebrand burn out, when he saw another one like¬ 
ly to be used, with the intention of restoring his 
own afterwards. 

Mr. Hai-e. The Senator makes a statement 
when he puts his question, I will endeavor to an- 


notice that he would introduce it again? 

Mr. Hale. I will answer the Senator. I asked 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate, if I withdrew 
the amendment this time, and suffered the ques¬ 
tion to be taken on the amendment of the Senator 

from Floriaa, tlioii pending, whether It w«nhl not ho in oi- 
tointrodiico the amendment ngaln; to whioh ho replied in 
afilnimtive. 1 then withdrew the amendment, giving uei 


19, Idi 


. It was this; 


_ . .. .. dose It, I meant tu try my uiedloine again. 

believe the Senator now understands me 
Permit me to say, that I differ entirely from the gentlerai 

property in slaves stands upon the same fonndation as other 
property mentioned In the Oonstitutleu. If I had time and 
opportunity, I might present to the Senator ample authority 
for tho distinetion which I thus announce. I might bring 
Judloial deolsions of the highest anthority, from almost every 
one of the Southern States, to eetabliib the proposition, 


re creation of local, Tnuniolpai law; 
its owner. It is removed from the 
es to be prop- 
, although he 


10 territory in wl 

It I have one of those deols- 


3 mo, and I may refer to it. 

Jaquin, 6 Harris & Johnson, 107. Hlewai 
Oakes. Note, Maryland Court of Appeals, 1813 3d vo 
U. S. Digest, p. 172, se" 


“ »'‘|V0S hmeatter bo brought'into thia c’ommon- 

at different times as shall amount to mo yoaj,'8hali ho fVeo.”* 
The fiiote are.- This petitioner was the slave of the defend¬ 
ant, who la a citizen of Maryland, and resided therein prior 
tejtlth of January, 17^ awi^ has rtelded th^^^pr since. 

her ot years past, for tho puriaise of wording In ttF onari-y, 
making the time of the petitioner’s 


■Virginia^ except for tl 


.. 

being in VlrgiiiiR, in the 
whi. Au« uefeudaut never resldotl in 
pJirpoBe of quarrying stones as afore- 


oorap^llcd thereto by any force or violeuoe. The sovera? 
times in whioh the petitiouer^remained in Virginia were Bob- 


fllschargea the prisoner from Blavery, and tho Court of Ap¬ 
peals confirmed the judgment. 

that single case, and yon have a most foroible lilas- 
" difference f ' * 


au^ropei'ty in thlugs. 


UooUled principle, that this right, ineteud of being a natural, 
indefeasible right, is a qualified one, Uoijemhmt tipon the lo¬ 
cal munlolijal legislation of tho Oovernniont that undertakes 
to ostubUsb it. Not long ago, it was decided in Emrland bv 
Urd Mansfield, llmt, iu " Sommoreetfs » case, the common 
law and civil law were both against tho right or wrong, which¬ 
ever you may please to caU it; and,wherever It exists, 1 ven¬ 
ture to say, 1 may challenge its advocates the world over to 




te solely by vii 


the ludivlduiU go._ .. 

bwoiue^freo—that right in this country 

WitltHit going any further south, f might staud hm 
bUn .ilug «hould fulJ upoH US. dotaiJjijg tc 


iis country being qujUlfl^’ by 
Ion, requiring States to snrren- 


iowvrv WA vYumug ouuum Jiuj upon US, ucHUjJn] 

I, in language which 1 might poorly attempt to 
lulating and dcmoi-aliBlug Inlluonce of this institution 
upon every interest of a State. I might go to Virginia, and, 
selootlng luy unthorltles from among the most eminent states¬ 
men that have adorned this country, both of the living and 
the deml. bring to you voiumes of testimony ob to the deao- 
offeotB and influeucoe of this institution; oompared 
'ildest fauatiolflm, against which you rail, 
id insipid. But I furbeor. Letme, how- 


ry with peculiar force, i have seen it in tho other 
I. 1 have llBtcned to it and road it. When gentlemen 

-j free States have descanted on the evils of slavery, and 

the iniquity of this Government lending Itself to its further 
oxtousion and perpetuation, gentJemun from the slavcholding 
los.. h.._ immediately retorted and said, “ You have faaten- 
pon us—it was the avarice of New England merchants 


try, which fastened this institution u^iou us against onr c 
sent; and now, whilst you are enjoying tho fruits of t 
iranlo In the wealth which by it you have umassed. why 






> justice in their reproach, why 
Inhabitants of the territory over which we 
’ ? Why should we incur 
are hereafter to 


abit these regions ? Why should we, by our _ 

Justify them in raying to our descendants, “ Why was it that, 
“'^en you know the enormity of this evil, when you were load- 
with rejir^hes the^ mipidlty of Eastern merchants on- 

»institutiou visits upon every people amongst whom It 
sts were visibly before you—why was it that you deter- 
led that these bills and valleys should be baptised iu the 
It of its blood aud tears ?» Will we uot, sir, jiistly earm 
se bitter reproaches, if, by our action now we extend to thl» 
ion that which all admit to be an evil—aud that, too, when 
inhabit it, themselves profiting by onr 




r--- --jursed thing f The honorable Sena. 

tor from Mississippi, however, has revealed a secret which a 
great many men less honest and impulsive than himself would 
have studiously ooucealed. it is not that justice, and liberty, 
and humanity, and truth, stand lu the way: but. Oh ' it ia 
clectiy next Presidential 

(Mr. Foots denied that the danger to the woo 

the sole motive which operated on Ids mind. 


■ He then spoke 


t occasion oi 

araoter have been made by the 1__ 

ississippi. 1 believe that I may be permitted to 
n appeal to every gentleman In the Senate, oi 


:z: 

body, 1 bavo nover ou any vocasion—iu tlio Senate or out of 
it—so far forgotten ray myself as to be wanting in that re¬ 
spect, that courtesy aud that kindness, which ought to charae- 
terizo the interoourse of gentleinon aud Christians. 1 be¬ 
lieve that, in the hearing of the 8euate, 1 oan appeal bo every 
man to bear me witness, that on no oocasion, even when 
atondlng alone, my views misrepresented, my priacipies de¬ 
nounced, and my person threatened, have I so far forgotten 
myself as not te remember what was due te the proprieties 
of this Chamber, and to every individual with whom I come 
■ morable Senator from Missis- 


ilppi, ai 


, ho has made, whatever their effeot—if they had 

any effeot—may have boon upon others, they reaobed not me. 
And now 1 leave the honorable Senator. 1 leave him secure 
iu tho enjoyment of all the glory, all the reputation, and all 
the selr-eatisfastion, which he may gain, hete or elsewhere, 
now or forever, by any such course as that which he has 
thought proper te pursue. 

Mr.FooTK. Dot understand i 
,- 


the Senator as saying that I 

. am exceedingly unwilling to make myself the snhjeet 
of remark before this body. 1 did not come bore for that pur- 

intir’ely mistaken when 
»y that ho would urge 


te adoptlou should lead to 


-jtion of tho Union? 

Mr. Hale. No such thing! I said that on this question 
we must take a course whioh commends itself to us as right— 
that, having found where the right was, we must abide by it, 
•egardless of coiisequonees—aud that if the result should 
« that which was talked of so much—the dissolution ot the 
Julon—if It shall bo found that this glorious Union of ours, 
indcared as it was to us by so many cherished assoolations, had 
- -principle of cement but the blood of slavery, let it 


sunder! That L __ 

speaks of repi-oooh upon tl 
the ashes of tho lUustrlous 




be.dbssolvefl. (A laugb.i The h( 
rtakeu to adniiiiiiiter t<i mo a great 
le, and caution, umL perhaps he will 
• ’thaafcim—ItU • -• 


•eiiatorial uauuei 


Irony when I , 

old or so obstinate that 1 am not willing to be tHughV. 1 
my dooUity when 1 say that lam willing to learn 

.“a from tho gentleman fi ----- 

.. .. say, in all kTudueas—anO 

kJmlaftss to anybody— 1 do think tlmfc, w 
from Mississippi undertakes to give auvic 

fhls^lin^of t‘ 

the giftie gie us 




it 1/he occasionally reflected on that line, bo would 
s S.X, svss^sW giving me any leotureB again. 

^uoefor all I desire to say, that we have strong oonvic- 
us uixm this subject. We heiievc that slavery is au evil— 


m of this country, from the adoption of the Co 
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llcvc that this legu/ation has-been constantly^i^greSe.*^^ 
believe that we are now engaged iu a war, costing us mor 
than fifty millions annually, for the perpetuation of this in- 

- - 1 think 1 can coll witnesses irom the other side of 

to prove, that at least one gentleman has furalsh- 

--his deposition in perpetual remembrance of this 

fhot. But 1 do not need it. The foot stands out so boldly in 
the history of the country, that neither the present age nor 
posterity can be in any doubt with rrgatd to it. 

I have trespassed lunger than 1 Intended iipou the attention 
of the Senate. The subject is by nc means a pleasant one to 
unpleasant as it is, so long afi I have the honor of a 
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utlmVdaJion or luenwe^that the Feopfe^e a vast way ahea^d 

i. deep feeling on this subject sways the hearts of the Amer- 
cau Iteople—a feellngwhich is gathering strength, and never 
}an be repressedIn the Empire Slate, the heart of the 
('ouug Dcmooi’aoy has been tomohed—they have arisen, with 
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extent and depth of that growing tide of popular sentiment 
will uot be fully developed until the last experiment be made 
on their endurance, in the nomination of him whose fame has 
been acquired in a war which they detest. 

I leave this subject for the present It certainly cannot be 
more unpleasant for the Senate to listeu to me, than it is to 

that these poor efforts of mine, repeated, as the honorable 
Senator from Mississippi has said, tautologically, over and 

some other man might rise up, not belonging to the ranks of 
a proscribed few—might rise up hero to advocate these great 

that when he spoke his State and his apuke, those 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 

FOD N DRY.—The subscrllwi 


mndry, No. 59 Gold street, and will ooutlnue the busl- 
iretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
) all orders they may receive with punctuality aud des- 
Alt AK.. Type manufactured ly them will be hand 


it. and they will furnish all kinds of 













